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‘Boomerang 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Penny McGuire 
Jay McGuire, her brother 
Mrs. McGutrg, her mother 
SYLVESTER Pratt, the boomerang 

Sertine: The living room of the 
McGuire home. 

Ar Rise: The stage is empty, and the 
telephone is ringing. PENNY and Jay 
dash in from opposite sides of the 
stage, and run towards the telephone. 
JAY wins. 

Jay: I'll get it! I'll get it! I'll get it! 

Penny: That’s for me. 

Jay (At phone): McGuire’s residence. 
Who? Speak louder, please. I can’t 
hear you. 

Penny: Give me that phone, Jay. I 
know it’s for me. 

Jay (Ignoring her): Who? Jenny? 
Nope. Nobody here by that name. 
Penny: Jay McGuire, will you give me 

that phone? 

Jay: Did you say Benny? Sorry. He 


isn’t here either. You must have the 
wrong number. 

Penny (Trying to seize the phone): 
Now stop clowning and give me that 
phone. 

Jay (In mock surprise): Oh, now I get 
it. You want Penny. Oh, sure, sure, 
she’s here. Here you are, Sis. It’s 
“Bird-Brain.”’ 

Penny (Witheringly): Drop dead twice! 
(In phone) Oh, no, Sylvester, I didn’t 


mean you. I was talking to my 
brother. What? You want to come 
over? 


Jay (Groaning): Not again! 

Penny: When? Right away? Well, 
for goodness’ sake, what’s come up? 

JAY: Probably something he ate. 

Penny (Ignoring Jay): But really, 
Sylvester, I don’t see how it could be 
anything so terribly important. I 
just left you half an hour ago. 

Jay (In an exaggerated sissy voice): We 
boys have our little problems. 










































Penny: All right. But make it snappy. 
And bring your speech. I want to 
hear you. O.K. I'll wait for you. 
Oh, sure. That’s all right. You’re 
perfectly welcome. Goodbye. 
(Hangs up) 

Jay: Goodbye-ee! 

Penny: One of these days, Jay 
McGuire, I’m going to murder you! 

Jay: Gently, gently! What would 
Sylvester think of such rough speech? 

Penny (Almost speechless): Ooooh! 
What makes you so hateful? 

Jay: The same thing that makes you 
such a nut, I guess. Maybe you 
could try explaining to me what you 
see in a drip like Sylvester. 

Penny: Never you mind what I see in 
Sylvester. Besides, even if I told 
you, you wouldn’t understand. 

Jay: Oh, I might — if you used one- 
syllable words and let me look in a 
dictionary. 

Penny: Let me tell you something, 
you stupid oaf. Sylvester Pratt has 
the makings of a great man. 

Jay (Collapsing on sofa): Now I’ve 
heard everything. 

Penny: Oh, no, you haven’t. You’ve 
only heard the beginning. You’re 
going to hear more and more of Syl- 
vester Pratt. By the time I get 
through, the whole school will hear 
of him. 

Jay: You’re a little late getting started, 
Sis. The whole school has already 
heard of Sylvester. His name is al- 
ways mentioned when “dopes” are 
under discussion. 

Penny: I’ll have you know that Syl- 
vester Pratt has an I.Q. of 130. 

Jay: So what? He still doesn’t know 
the score. 


Penny: He'll know the score well 
enough when he’s president of the 
Student Council. 

Jay: Ha! When that beardless beauty 
is president of Madison High, I’ll be 
the King of Siam. 

Penny: Want to bet? 

Jay: I wouldn’t take candy from a 
baby! What chance does your 
Wonder Boy have with Taxi Randall 
in the race? How many votes could 
Sylvester pile up with Randall on the 
other end of the ticket? 

Penny: He has my vote. That’s one. 
And there are plenty more where 
that came from. 

Jay: As a matter of record, that’s the 
dumbest statement I ever heard from 
those Helena Rubenstein lips of 
yours. 

Penny: It’s not so dumb when you 
think how many girls’ organizations 
call me president. 

Jay: So you think because you’re 
president, you can tell the girls how 
to vote! Dirty politics, I call it. 

Penny: It is not dirty politics; it is 
applied psychology. 

Jay: Politics or psychology — it stinks. 

Penny: Besides, it’s high time our 
school had a change of administra- 
tion. Taxi Randall and his crowd 
have been big shots long enough. 

Jay: So that’s the lay of the land? You 
have it in for Taxi Randall, do you? 

Penny: Certainly not. He has a right 
to live. 

Jay: What a broad-minded statement 
that is. It seems to me, not too long 
ago, you felt it a privilege to live in 
the same world and breathe the same 
air as Taxi Randall. 

Penny: You're exaggerating! 
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Jay: I am not exaggerating and you 








know it. He was over here half the 
time, and on the telephone the other 
half. What ever happened between 
you and old Personality Plus any- 
how? 

Penny: None of your business. Be- 
sides Sylvester will have twice the 
personality Taxi has by the time I’m 
finished with him. 

Jay: That I gotta see, Sister. That I 
gotta see. 

Penny: You'll see it soon enough, Jay 
McGuire. But right now, I have 
something better to do than listen to 
your prattle. Sylvester will be here 
any minute, and I want to hear his 
campaign speech. 

Jay (Sitting on sofa): So dol... and 
here I’ll stay till the dear boy comes. 

Penny: You'll do nothing of the sort. 
Now clear out of here. 

Jay: But I want to drink in every word 
he says. 

Penny: Jay McGuire, if you’re not out 
of here by the time I count three, 
PRis 

Jay: You'll probably go right on count- 
ing, because I wouldn’t miss this for 
a farm. (Mrs. McGuire enters.) 

Mrs. McGuire: Hello, darlings! Oh, 
Jay! Thank goodness you’re home 
for once when I need you. Please be 
a good boy and dash down to the Mill 
Street Parking Lot with these keys. 
I left the car there for your father 
and then I took the keys out and 
brought them home in my purse. 
The attendant will be frantic. 

Penny: Oh, Mom’s that’s terrible. 
They won’t be able to move it. 

Mrs. McGurre: I know. It’s terribly 

embarrassing. 


Jay: But, Moms, I can’t go right this 


minute. 

Penny: Yes, he can, Moms. 

Mrs. McGutre: I’m sorry, but this 
errand can’t wait. Here are the keys, 
dear, and please try to explain to the 
man that your mocher is a pretty 
responsible person, most of the time. 
(Hands Jay keys) 

Jay: O.K., Mom, I'll do it for you. But 
no one else on this earth could get 
me to budge from this spot at this 
particular minute. (Jay exits.) 

Penny: It’s the most wonderful thing 
in the world to have a scatter- 
brained mother! 

Mrs. McGutre: I hope you mean that 
for a compliment. But why? 

Penny: Because you got rid of Jay at 
the crucial moment. Sylvester 
Pratt is due here any time now, and 
I didn’t want Jay horning in. 

Mrs. McGuire: Why not? Is there 
anything so special about Sylvester 
that you must have him all to your- 
self? Frankly, I don’t understand 
what you see in this Sylvester per- 
son. He certainly is different from 
most of the boys you bring home. 

Penny: That’s just it, Mother. It’s 
because he’s different that I like him. 

Mrs. McGurre: Oh, come now, Penny. 
You don’t really like him, do you? 

Penny: I don’t like him very much as 
is; but I know I'll like him a lot 
after I’ve changed him. 

Mrs. McGutre: Changed him? 

Penny: Yes, Mother. I’m going to 
make a man out of Sylvester Pratt. 
I’m going to give him a new person- 
ality. 

Mrs. McGurre: Dear me! 

that take a lot of doing? 


Won’t 






































Penny: Mother, don’t you believe in 

* the power of woman? 

Mrs. McGuire: That just depends. 

Penny: Don’t you know that in the 
life of every great man, there was 
some woman behind him, urging 
him on to success? 

Mrs. McGuire: That’s true enough. 

Penny: Well, I aim to be that woman 
in Sylvester’s life. I’m going to 
make something out of him. 

Mrs. McGutrre: Do you have any- 
thing definite in mind? 

Penny: I do. I’m going to make him 
president of Madison High Student 
Council. 

Mrs. McGuire: But isn’t Taxi Rand- 
all running again for president? 

Penny: What does that have to do 
with the situation? 

Mrs. McGuire: I thought you were 
all for Taxi. 

Penny: “Were” is right. I was for 
Taxi, but that was B.B.C. 

Mrs. McGutre: “B.B.C.?” What in 
the world does that mean? 

Penny: Before Bessie Carpenter! 

Mrs. McGuire: Ah-ha! Now I see the 
light. Taxi has succumbed to the 
charms of the fair Bessie, and you’re 
out for blood. 

Penny: And I'll get it, too, before this 
election is over. 

Mrs. McGuire: Just one word of 
warning, my child. Be sure whose 
blood you’re getting. 

Penny: What do you mean by that? 

Mrs. McGuire: I’ve heard that 
schemes like this sometimes boom- 
erang on the schemers. Just be sure 
you aren’t the one to get hurt. 

Penny: Oh, Mother, how could such a 
thing happen? My little plot is 





practically foolproof. I’m going to 
build Sylvester up as the intelligent 
type — one who has the courage to 
be different. He’s never had a date 
or been seen in public with a girl 
and when he and I appear at the 
Mid-Winter Carnival Ball together, 
his social career and political career 
will be off to a good start. 

Mrs. McGuire: But I thought you 
and Taxi always went to the Mid- 
Winter Carnival Ball. 

Penny: Mother dear, it’s a sign of ad- 
vanced age to be talking about the 
past all the time. Remember this is 
1950. 

Mrs. McGuire: And 1950 seems to be 
Bessie Carpenter’s year with Taxi. 
Is he taking her to the ball? 

Penny: I suppose so. He’s taken her 
every place else. (Doorbell) Oh, dear! 
That must be Sylvester. 

Mrs. McGuire: I'll let bim in, dear. 
But take it easy. Remember what I 
said about boomerangs. (Ezit Mrs. 
McGutre. She speaks off stage.) Oh, 
hello, Sylvester. Come in. Penny’s 
in the living room. (Pokes her head in 
the doorway) Penny, here’s your 
boomerang — er —- I mean here’s 
Sylvester. (SYLVESTER enters carry- 
ing suit box.) 

Penny: Hy’a, Sylvester. What’s up? 

Sy.vester: Oh, Penny, I had to come 
right over and tell you the good 
news. I got it! 

Penny: Got what? 

Sy.ivester: The tuxedo. It just came. 
Uncle Walter sent it to me from 
Cleveland. He hasn’t worn it for 
five years but it fits me perfectly. 
Do you want to see it? 

Penny: No, I know what a tuxedo 
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looks like. But I think it’s swell that 
you got it. No boy in Madison has 
ever appeared at the Carnival Ball 
in a tux. You'll be a sensation! 

SyLvesTeR: Oh dear, do you really 
think I will? Sometimes I get so 
scared at the idea of going to a dance 
that my stomach starts doing pin- 
wheels. 

PENNY: Don’t bother about your 
stomach. Just keep time with the 
music and remember that line I told 
you to hand out to every girl you 
dance with. Do you think you can 
remember? 

SyLvesTer: Sure. I practice it all the 
time . . . just keep saying it over and 
over to myself. 

Penny: Well, come on, let’s practice. 
(At record player) T’ll put on a waltz. 
You talk better to waltz time. (She 
puts on record and they start to dance. 
SyLvesTeR holds PENNY at arm’s 
length and gazes soulfully into her 
eyes.) 

SyLvestTer (As they dance): Gee, you’re 
wonderful, Penny. Where have you 
been all my life? Why haven’t I met 
you before? You’re not like the 
other girls around here. You're. . 
Oh I don’t know . . . sort of. different 

. more intelligent . . . more . 
I know what it is. It’s what the 
books call charm. That’s what you 
have ...real charm. Just the way 
you look, the way you do your hair, 
the way you talk, the way you walk 

. (Sighs) You’re just different, 
that’s all. (Laughs lighily) I’ve 


never paid much attention to girls 
before but that’s because I never met 
anybody like you. Let’s see more of 
each other, shall we? 


Penny (Releasing herself and stopping 
record): That was very good, Syl- 
vester. Honestly, if I hadn’t written 
that speech myself, I’d have fallen 
for it. That’s a real vote-getter. 
Now let’s try “Routine Number 2.” 
(Puts on another record and they 
dance) 

SyLvEsteR: You know something, 
Penny? I have a confession to make. 
I’ve been watching you and follow- 
ing you around for days trying to 
get up enough nerve to talk to you. 
Oh, I can talk to most people easily 
enough, but you make me positively 
tongue-tied. I don’t know why it is. 
I guess it’s because you’re so differ- 
ent. I just love to look at you and 
watch you when you talk, or when 
you read or when you just sit in class 
and listen. It’s a wonder you haven’t 
noticed me staring at you. Why, I 
can tell you practically everything 
you did in class yesterday. I even 
know what dress you were wearing. 
(Pulls girl a little closer) Let’s see 
more of each other, shall we? 

Penny (Ending dance) : That was really 
swell, Sylvester, and I'll have to 
hand it to you, you’re a smooth 
dancer. I had no idea you’d be so 
good. 

Sytvester: [ ought to be. My mother 
dragged me to dancing class when I 
Was Six. 

Penny: Well, you don’t need to worry 
about your success at the dance. 
You'll be a wow. Remember to alter- 
nate your routines, and after you get 
going, you can make up some stuff of 
your own. With a tuxedo and a line 
like that, you should outclass every 
boy there. 





Sy.vesTerR: There’s one thing worries 
me. 

Penny: What? 

Sy.LvesTeR: Shouldn’t I mention the 
election at all? Shouldn’t I even say 
I’m going to run for Student Council 
president? 

Penny: Heavens, no! That would be 
too obvious. This is only the ground 
work we’re laying. Monday after 
the dance, you make your campaign 
speech in assembly. By the way, we 
haven’t practiced that yet. Let’s 
hear it. 

Sy.vester: I’ve been too busy study- 
my party lines. I don’t know all my 
speech yet. 

Penny: Then we'll just have the intro- 
duction. And try to get rid of that 
squeak in your voice. I don’t 
notice it so much when you talk in 
conversational tone, but when you 
say your speech, your voice sounds 
like a rusty hinge. You sound more 
like the squeaky door in the “Inner 
Sanctum” than a candidate for office. 
Now stand over there by the sofa, 
and begin. 

Sytvester: Mr. Chairman, Faculty 
and Fellow Students of Madison 

High. I stand before you this after- 

noon, not as a politician but as a 

fellow student, a booster of Madison 

High. Around school, I take a lot of 

kidding about being a “Brain Trust’’ 

and getting A’s on my report. I ad- 
mit I’m no football hero. When the 
other guys are slugging it out on the 
football field or the basketball court, 

I’m slugging it out with my books. 

But don’t let that keep you from 

voting for me next Thursday when 

you see my name on the ballot as a 



































candidate for president. Let others 
serve Madison High on the athletic 
field, but let me boost Madison with 
my brain, and I’ll be happy. I make 
no campaign promises except this: 
“As president of this school or as an 
everyday citizen, I remain, first, 
last, and always a BOOSTER FOR 
MADISON: BE SurE TO CHOOSE 
SYLVESTER Pratr TO WEAR THE 
PRESIDENTIAL Hart! 


Penny (Applauding): I thought you 


said you didn’t know your speech! 
You were letter-perfect, and most of 
the squeak is gone from your voice. 
Well, I think we’ve covered two 
points of your platform very well. 
A, Appeal to the heart. You'll get a 
good start as a heart-breaker at the 
Carnival dance with that double 
line you’ve memorized, to say noth- 
ing of the dress suit. B, Appeal to 
the head. Your assembly speech does 
that, and you say it very forcefully. 
C, Appeal to the stomach. What 
have you decided to do about the 
fudge idea? 


Sy.vesTer: I still think buttons would 


be better. 


Penny: Buttons! You can’t eat but- 


tons! Besides, there’s nothing 
original about campaign buttons. 
With the five dollars that you’re 
allowed to spend for campaign pur- 
poses you could buy enough sugar to 
make a whale of a lot of fudge. Then 
you could get a committee of girls to 
tie it up in little cellophane bags and 
give it out after assembly. 


SyLvesTeR: And each girl could say, 


“Here’s a tester; vote for Sylvester.” 


Penny: Why, that’s wonderful! Syl- 


vester, you get smarter all the time. 
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Will your mother make the fudge? 

SyLvEsTER: Oh, no. Mother’s fudge 
always tastes like boiled sand. But 
I know somebody who makes de- 
licious fudge. 

Penny: Good! Now we have every- 
thing organized. We’ll make a whirl- 
wind start when we go to the dance. 
You hand your line to the girls, and 
I'll give you a big build-up with 
every guy who dances with me. I 
hope you won’t think I’m conceited 
if I say we can exchange dances with 
all the V.I.P.’s, the VERY IMPORTANT 
PEOPLE in school; because my new 
dress is a knockout. It will look 
stunning against your black tuxedo. 

SYLVESTER: Oh, my heavens! Merci- 
ful, merciful heavens! (Collapses on 
sofa and rocks back and forth in 
anguish.) 

Penny: Sylvester, stop that. What’s 
the matter? Are you sick? Shall I 
get you a glass of water? (SYLVESTER 
continues to groan and hold his head.) 
Are you in pain? (Puts hand on his 
arm) Why, you’re shaking all over. 
I’d better call my mother. 

SyLVEsTER (Wailing): Oh, no, no, no! 
Don’t call anybody. I’m not ill. 
I’ve just made a terrible, terrible 
mistake. 

Penny: Is that all! I thought it was 
serious. 

SYLvEsTER: But it is serious. Well — 
it never dawned on me till this min- 
ute that you expected to go to the 
Carnival Ball with me . . . so I never 
asked you. 

Penny: Oh, don’t let that bother you. 
I didn’t expect you to ask me. I just 
took it for granted. I know how shy 

you are, even with me, but it’s O.K. 


SyLvesTerR: Oh, Penny, it’s not O.K. 
I’ve asked somebody else! 

Penny (Shocked): You’ve what? 

Sy.vester: I’ve asked another girl. 

Penny: You mean to stand there and 
tell me you already have a date for 
the Carnival Ball? 

Sytvester: Oh, dear! Yes, Penny, I 
have. You see, it was this way... 

Penny: Sylvester Pratt, you get out of 
here, before I do something I’m 
sorry for. Of all the low-down tricks 
I ever heard, this is the lowest! 

Sy.tvesterR: Honest, Penny, I didn’t 
think ... 

Penny: That’s your trouble. You 
never think. You just repeat what 
others think. Oh, how did I ever 
imagine you could be president of 
Madison High? 

Sy.tvester: But, Penny, listen. . 
Please . .. listen... 

Penny: There’s only one thing I want 
to hear, and that’s how you ever got 
the nerve to ask anybody to any- 
thing. Here I’ve been working my 
heart out making you a new you and 
you give me the brush-off. 

Sy.tvesTer: But, Penny, 
know... 

Penny: You don’t know anything that 
matters! Only tell me one thing: 
how did you get the nerve to ask a 
real flesh and blood girl to go to that 
dance? 

SyLvesTeR (Gulping with fright and 
embarrassment): Well, it was like 
this. I was sitting in the lunch room 
practicing my lines . . . you know, 
the dance lines you gave me... 

Penny: I certainly ought to know. I 
wrote them. 

Syivester: Well, suddenly I noticed 


I didn’t 





this girl sitting across the table. The 
sunlight was shining on her hair, and 
all at once I found myself going into 
the Number Two Routine . . . out 
loud. There I sat telling her how I 
loved to watch her, and how I stared 
at everything she did, and how I re- 
membered everything she said and 
everything she wore. Only 
(Swallows) 

Penny: Go on... . only what? 

SyLVEsTER: Only when I got to that 


last line . . . “Let’s see more of each 
other, shall we?’’, something hap- 
pened. 


Penny: What? 

SyLvesTerR: She answered me. She 
said .. . “When?” and before I knew 
it I said, “At the Mid-Winter 
Carnival Ball’... and she said... 
“Tt’s a date”... and well... that’s 
the end. 

Penny: I’ll say that’s the end. And 
that’s the end of you, Sylvester 
Pratt. You can just get somebody 
else to write your speeches, and plan 
your campaign and make your 
fudge. 

SyLvesTER: Oh, she makes delicious 
fudge . . . so soft and creamy. She 
gave me some out of her lunch box! 

Penny: That’s the pay-off. She gave 
you some fudge! How absolutely 
sickening. Well, you’ve taught me 
one thing, Sylvester Pratt. You 
can’t trust any man. Now take that 
suit box and get out of here! 

Sy.vester: But, Penny, can’t we be 
friends? Can’t we still work together 
on my campaign? You have such 
wonderful ideas! 

Penny: The worst idea I ever had in 

my life, Sylvester Pratt, was to think 


you’d make a president. Why, | 
wouldn’t vote for you, if you gave 
me a pound of fudge a day. Now 
scram. 

SyLvestTer: Very well, if that’s the way 
you feel about it. You know, I’m 
sort of disappointed in you, in a way! 

Penny: Well, I like that! You're dis- 
appointed in me! 

Sytvester: Yes, I am. Here you 
should be proud of me — proud of 
how well I did with my lines, proud 
that I’ve overcome my shyness. In- 
stead, you're just acting like a 
jealous little cat! 

Penny (Picking up cushion): 
Now, that’s enough. You get out of 
this house, Sylvester Pratt, before 
I give you the feather treatment! 
Go on, get out! And stay out, you 

. . you, boomerang, you! (The last 
line ends practically in a scream as 
SYLVESTER grabs his box and runs out 
the door. PENNY flings herself on the 
sofa.) Of all the ungrateful little 
beasts! Oh, I could ery my eyes out 
when I think of it, but I won’t... 
I won't I won't! (Her voice 
breaks as she says the last “I won't.” 
As she starts to cry, Mrs. McGuire 
enters.) 

Mrs. McGuire: I thought I heard a 
door bang. Where’s Sylvester? Why, 
what’s the matter, Penny? 

Penny: Oh, Mother, you were so right. 
It. turned out just as you said. That 
horrid Sylvester bommeranged on 
me. He got so good at the line I 
taught him, he handed it out to some 
other girl, and asked her to the 
Carnival Ball instead of me. (Wazils) 

Mrs. McGurre: Oh, dear! I was 
afraid something like this would 
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Jay: Psst! 


Jay: Oh-ho! 








happen. You just succeeded too 

well at your own game, Penny. 

Making people over is a dangerous 
pastime, and sometimes somebody 
gets hurt. 

Penny: And this time it was Penny 
McGuire. Oh, Mother, how could 
he do such a thing? And think of my 
lovely new dress, all gone to waste! 

Mrs. McGutre: Never mind, dear, 
I’m sure someone else will ask you. 

Penny: You’re just saying that to 
make me feel better! (Jay enters 
with elaborate pantomime of scanning 
the horizon to make sure SYLVESTER ts 
not on the scene.) 

Is the coast clear? Has 
your boy friend gone? Sylvester, I 
mean. 

PenNY: Don’t you dare call that hor- 
rid wretch my boy friend. In fact, I 
don’t even want to hear his name. 

So that’s how the wind 
blows. Well, in that case, you won’t 
want to hear the news I have about 
him. 

Penny: I certainly don’t . . . What is 
it, Jay? 


Jay: Well, the old boy’s not so dumb 


as he looks. Guess who his date is 
for the Carnival Ball? 

Penny: I don’t know and I don’t care! 
Who? 


Jay: Bessie Carpenter! 


Penny: Bessie Carpenter! Oh, no! It 
can’t be! Not the Bessie Carpenter! 

Jay: Yep, the very one. The Bessie 
Carpenter, who has been trying to 
snag on to Taxi Randall! Now what 
do you think of that? 

Penny: Well, I hardly know what to 
think... 

Jay: Doesn’t it give you any ideas. ... 








. or the 


ideas about the election . 


dance ... or... anything? 

Penny: Oh, that dance! (Shrugging her 
shoulders) That’s not really so im- 
portant . . . but the election... 
well, that’s a different matter. If I 
were convinced that Taxi is serious 
about running for the second term 
... I might... well, I just might 
change my platform. 

Mrs. McGuire: A change of mind 
never hurt anyone. 

Jay: As a matter of fact, I was talking 
to Taxi just a while ago. He works 
at the parking lot where Mother left 
the car. He just got the job. 

Mrs. McGuire: Oh, dear, I hope he 
wasn’t cross about the keys. 

Jay: He didn’t seem to be, but he did 
ask me if I thought Penny would go 
to the dance with him if he asked her. 

Penny: Oh, Jay, did he really? What 
did you say? 

Jay: I said he should ask you and find 
out for himself. 

Mrs. McGurre: Good for you, Jay. 
That was a tactful reply. Now, 
Penny, it’s up to you. 

Penny: Yeah, but I’ll practically have 
to turn him down now, just to save 
my face. I don’t want to play sec- 
ond fiddle to Bessie Carpenter. 

Jay: Oh, stop talking about second 
fiddles, and talk about Taxi. You 
know you want to go with him. 

Penny: Sure I do, but... 

Jay: And if it will make you feel any 
better, Bessie and Taxi broke off two 
days ago. She only went with Silly 
Sylvester because she couldn’t get 
Taxi. 

Penny: Honest, Jay, is that how it 

was? (Phone rings.) 








Jay: That’s the story. And I bet that’s 
your call. 

Penny: I'll get it! I'll get it! 

Jay: Don’t break your neck. There’s 
no race. It’s all yours. 

Penny: Hello! Hello. Yes, this is 
Penny. Who? Who? I didn’t catch 
the name. Oh, Taxi — Taxi Randall. 
Why, hello, Taxi. Sure, I’m fine. 
How are you? You what? You want 
to come over? (Winks at Mrs. 
McGuire and Jay) When? Right 
now? Well ...I don’t know... I 
have some school work to do... 
but ... well... if you promise to go 
home early . . . I guess it will be 


O.K. All right, see you later. Good- 

bye. 

Mrs. McGuire: Well, I guess that’s 
that. You’ll be wearing your new 
dance dress after all. 

Jay: And what about the election? 
Are you still on the bandwagon for 
Sylvester Pratt? 

Penny: Sylvester? Who’s he? On my 
ballot. . . . No one can hold a candle 
... to Good Old Taxi Randall. 

Jay: Say, that’s a swell slogan, Sis. 
Maybe you'll help on his campaign. 

Penny: Maybe I will . . . and this 

time . . . it won’t boomerang! 


THE END 


A Letter for Charlotte 


by Mary Malone 


Characters 
ANNE 
EMILY the Bronte sisters 
CHARLOTTE 


Tre: Late afternoon. 
around 1846. 

Serrinc: The parsonage parlor at 
Haworth, Yorkshire, in England. 

At Rise: ANNE ts silting by the fireplace, 
sewing. She looks up from time to 
time, as if uneasy, and glances out 
window overlooking street. EMILY is 
reading, deeply engrossed in her book, 
curled up on sofa. Her sewing is on 
floor nearbi, as if it had dropped there 
and been forgotten. 

ANNE: Surely it’s time the coach from 
Manchester arrived. (She puts down 
sewing, goes to window and peers out.) 

Emity (Scarcely looking up from her 

book): It’s only four now. 


The year is 


AnNE: I know, but it’s a fast coach, 
and the horses are changed here at 
Haworth, so the coach is always well 
on time. 

Emity: It will take a while for Char- 
lotte and Papa to walk up the hill 
after they leave the coach. 

Anne: I know. Poor Papa! I hope it 
won’t be too much of an effort for 
him. 

Emity: Papa has a very good constitu- 
tion. 

Anne: Yes, thank heavens. And now 
that the operation on his eyes is well 
over, I hope all will be well with him. 

Emity (Putting book down): If only all 
were well with our brother. 

ANNE (Fervently): If only it were! Oh, 
yes. (Pauses) Sometimes I think we 
must be the gloomiest family in all 
Haworth. Sickness — and death — 
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have stopped here so often. 

Emixy: Yet I for one could be happy in 
no other place. Brussels was a night- 
mare! I was miserably homesick the 
whole time. 

ANNE: But look what your education 
in Brussels did for you and Char- 
lotte! Now you are accomplished 
teachers, ready to open a school for 
young ladies. 

Emity (Laughs shortly): Do you know 
how many applications we’ve had 
from young ladies anxious to enroll 
in our school? After all the letters 
we sent out? Not one. Not even one. 

ANNE (Sorrowfully): And all our 
dreams have come to nothing, then. 

Emity (Low): Like so many of our 
dreams. 

ANNE: The thought of going back to 
Thorp Green as governess is almost 
more than I can bear. I had hoped I 
could stay here and help with the 
school. I’m like you in that way, 
Emily. I love it here in Haworth, in 
spite of its bleakness and harshness. 
Oh, if only it were not necessary for 
us to earn our living! How nice if we 
could all stay together here — al- 
ways, and not just on brief holidays 
like this. 

EmiLy (Vehemently): I shall stay. I’m 
finished with schools and lessons. 
This is where I’ll stay from now on. 

ANNE: People often ask me why the 

three of us — you and Charlotte and 

I— are always so eager to come 

back to Haworth. They wonder why 

we never go to London—or to 
parties, or even visiting here in 

Haworth. They say we’re too quiet 

and somber. They say we’re strange 


and odd. 


Emity: What do we care? We have 
each other — and our writing. (She 
goes to window, right.) And the 
moors. 

ANNE: I wish tramping on the moors 
gave me the happiness it does you, 
Emiiy. But I shiver out there. It’s 
so wild and desolate. I like it better 
here by the fireside, warm and cozy. 

Emity (Laughs): I know you do, little 
Anne. (She comes over and puts her 
arm around ANNE.) But to me the 
greatest sense of escape — exalta- 
tion, even — comes when I’m on the 
moors. I feel so free! What if it does 
storm, or the wind howls? It’s all 
part of nature —and beautiful to 
me! 

ANNE (Curiously): I know. You man- 
aged to get that feeling in the story 
you wrote —in Wuthering Heights. 
(Apologetically) I only saw some of 
it, Emily. I didn’t mean to pry. But 
it was such a strange and exciting 
story, I just couldn’t seem to stop — 
I read several pages. . 

Emity (Abrupily): I didn’t mean any- 
one to see it. Sometimes I’m sorry 
I let Charlotte have the poems, too. 
No one had ever seen them before 
she got this idea of publishing. 

ANNE: But her idea was that we might 
become known if the three of us put 
our poems together in a book. She’s 
been sending them to different 
publishers, I know. 

Emity: And has any publisher been 
interested? No, Anne, don’t answer. 
I know the answer. That manuscript 
has come back to Charlotte so many 
times I’ve lost count. 

ANNE: But we haven’t exhausted the 
list of publishers. 





















EmiLy (Coming over and placing arm 
around ANNE): I wish you and Char- 
lotte were not so terribly anxious to 
get our writings published. 

ANNE: But we’re not like you, Emily. 
We rather like the idea of having an 
audience — a public. 

Emity (/mpatiently): A public! Not 
for me, thank you. I’ll have nothing 
to do with any public. (More slowly) 
No. For me, writing is a compulsion. 
It’s a release of all those thoughts 
and feelings that torment me. But I 
feel no need of sharing it. 

ANNE: Charlotte says if our poems are 
published, then quite likely we'll 
have no trouble finding a publisher 
for our novels. We've been sending 
those out, too, you know. (Sighing 
a little) But so far, they’ve always 
come back the same way. There’s a 
package on Charlotte’s writing table 
now that came by post only this 
morning. (She gestures toward it.) It 
looks like Charlotte’s book. It’s 
somewhat bulkier than mine. But 
mine will be back tomorrow, no 
doubt. If they don’t want Char- 
lotte’s they will never want mine. 

(She goes to fire and warms hands.) 
How cold it is for summer! 

Emity: Summer here is not the gentle, 
balmy thing it is in the south of 
England. This is Yorkshire! 

ANNE: Charlotte says if our novels are 
published, we can travel — all over 
England, all over Europe even. 

Emity (Teasingly): Charlotte says, 

Charlotte says. (There is a noise out- 

side as of a carriage door slamming, 

and voices.) There they are now! 

(Both girls jump up and run to street 

window.) 








ANNE: They came in a carriage after 
all. Poor Charlotte! She looks so 
cold and pale! Come on, Emily, let’s 
go to the door. 

Emity: I think Martha is already 
there. I heard her steps in the hall 
just now. (They go out door, left, 
to hall, where there is now heard the 
sound of the three girls’ voices, in 
greeting, then in solicitous inquiry. 
There is also the sound of boxes or 
luggage being moved, then finally slow, 
heavy steps ascending stairs. ANNE 
re-enters, leading CHARLOTTE, who is 
in street clothes, a bonnet, and shawl 
over her dress. She is carrying a small 
handbag.) 

ANNE: Come here by the fire, Char- 
lotte, and get warm. You actually 
look blue. Emily is helping Martha 
to settle Papa comfortably. 

CHARLOTTE (Untying strings of bonnet): 
How good to be home, Anne. Three 
weeks away seemed an eternity! 

ANNE: And the operation on Papa’s 
eyes was entirely successful? How 
wonderful! 

CHARLOTTE (Hands her bonnet and 
shawl to ANNE, sits before fire): Yes. 
The doctors have assured me that 
his eyes will be perfectly all right 
now. He'll be able to read, and write 
his sermons, just as he used to do. 

ANNE (Lays bonnet and shawl aside, 
then sits beside CHARLOTTE): That 

is good news indeed. 

CHARLOTTE (Wearily): Yes, but it was 
the only good thing to brighten 
those dark days in the hospital. I 
used to sit there with Papa, day 
after day, thinking about us and how 
all our plans — for teaching, open- 

ing our own school here, writing — 
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have fallen through. It was a sad 
and dreary time for me. And then 
me day this was delivered to me. 
(She draws a small wrapped package 
from her bag.) Our forlorn little book 
of poems— back once more. In 
that hospital there, in the midst of 
ull my sad and lonely thoughts, it 
seemed too much. I sat and cried. 


ANNE (Places her hand on CuHar- 


LOTTE’S): Oh, Charlotte. 


CHARLOTTE (Reviving, speaks more 


cheerfully): But all things pass. Next 
day the world did not seem quite so 
unfriendly. The sun shone, I re- 
member, and I felt that old urge to 
write again. I did start writing 
again, and I found peace and for- 
getfulness for a while. It was just 
that at first. But then, Anne, (She 
leans forward eagerly.) the story took 
such hold of me that I wrote furi- 
ously, madly. I couldn’t stop. I 
didn’t want to stop. 


ANNE (Excited, too): Oh, Charlotte, 


what is the story about? 


CHARLOTTE: Well, the other one, the 


one called The Professor is about our 
experiences — Emily’s and mine — 
at Brussels. You know about that. 
It was based more on actual things 
that happened to us. This one is, 
too, in a way. After all, one must 
write of what one knows. But much 
of this story is purely imaginary. 
And Anne, do you know, it seemed 
to come so easily, it was as if I were 
writing of things I’d always known. 
It was like a dream unfolding. 


\NNE: It was? What will you call this 


book? 


CHARLOTTE: The central character is a 


girl somewhat like myself, I think. 


CHARLOTTE 





At least, I determined to have a 
heroine who was not beautiful, as 
they always are, in books. This girl 
is small and plain and obscure. Her 
name is Jane Eyre. I’ll call the book 
that, I think. After her. 


Emiy (Enters with tray): Time for tea. 


I baked a special cake just for you, 
Charlotte. In honor of your home- 
coming. 

(Animatedly): There’s 
nothing in the whole world better 
than one of your tea-cakes, Emily. 
(She looks around room.) How lovely 
to be back in this old room again, 
with all of you. At the hospital, I 
I often thought of tea time in the 
parlor at Haworth. 


ANNE (Rises and busies herself with 


setting up tea table): Well, sit there, 
Charlotte and enjoy it. Emily and I 
will do the honors. We'll place the 
table right here before you — (She 
arranges table.) and the tray. (She 
takes tray from Emi.y and puts tt on 
table.) There now. 


CHARLOTTE (Sitting back, sighing in 


contentment): Sometimes there are 
advantages to being the oldest. 


ANNE (Pours from teapot, hands CHAR- 


LOTTE a cup): You must tell us more 
about your new story, Charlotte. 


Emiy (Goes to writing table to set down 


a plate, sees package there): Oh, 
Charlotte, did Anne tell you about 
this? (She holds out package.) 


Anne: I forgot. But never mind, now, 


Charlotte. Open it later. After tea. 
Let’s not spoil our happy little time. 


CHARLOTTE: Oh, so it’s back again? 


Well, I’m used to disappointment by 
now. In fact, I’m quite hardened to 
it. Let me have it, Emily. I’ll open 








it and get it over with. (She sets cup 
down, tears open package from which 
a single page, a letter, flutters to the 
floor. She stoops for it.) That’sstrange. 
A long letter with it. Well, I know 
what it says. By heart. “We regret 
that we are unable to use the manu- 
script we are returning to you here- 
with.” (She has picked up letter and 
is reading it, taking a little longer than 
she should.) Oh. (Then joyfully) Oh, 
girls! It isn’t that. It isn’t that at 
all. I think it’s the greatest encour- 
agement yet. 

Emity (Puzzled): But they’re sending 
the manuscript back. 

ANNE (Eagerly): Do they want you to 
change something in it, Charlotte, 
and then they will publish it? 
CHARLOTTE (Handing Emiy the letter) : 
Not quite that, Anne. In fact, they 
don’t want the book at all. But re- 
fusal from this firm of publishers — 
it’s Smith, Elder and Company, is it 
not, Emily? — is almost as good as 
acceptance from another firm. The 
letter is critical but friendly and en- 
couraging. They refuse The Pro- 
fessor but they ask for something 
different —and longer. They will 
give such a manuscript careful read- 
ing, they say. Oh, girls! Maybe I 
shouldn’t feel this way. Maybe it’s 
meant as no more than just a kindly 
word. But after all the cold, hard, 
short refusals of my poor little book, 
this seems so heavenly! 

Anne: It is, Charlotte. Oh, it is. I feel 
that this is the turning point for us. 
Things won’t be quite so hopeless 
again — ever. 

Emity (Handing letter back to CHar- 
LOTTE): But you have nothing else 





to send them, Charlotte. 

CHARLOTTE (Leaning forward eagerly): 
But that’s just it. I have, or I soon 
will have. 

ANNE (Bursting in): Charlotte has been 
working on another book, Emily! 
Started in the hospital, while she sat 
with Papa. 

CHARLOTTE: Yes, and I’m so eager to 
get at it again, to finish it, while it’s 
all fresh in my mind. It won’t take 
long. It’s curious, but I have the 
feeling, while I’m writing, that it’s 
myself I’m telling about. Yet this 
girl in my story does things, has 
experiences, that I have never done 
or had — never will do. Oh, I sup- 
pose my story could be criticized as 
being too romantic, or too melo- 
dramatic. But I believe in it myself, 
somehow. (She jumps up from chair.) 
But I’ll read it to you. It’s upstairs 
in my box. I'll get it. (She hurries 
from room.) 

ANNE (Happily): This is the beginning 
for us. I’m sure of it, Emily. Char- 
lotte and you will be famous. Some- 
day the world will know Jane Eyre 
and Wuthering Heights as well as we 
do. 

Emity: Jane Eyre? 

Anne: That is the name of Charlotte’s 
new book. 

CHARLOTTE (Re-entering with some loose 
pages of manuscript in her hand): 
Eager as I am for publication, there 
is one thing about this book I shall 
never change, even if publication 
depends upon it. 

Emity: What is that, Charlotte? 

CHARLOTTE: Jane. Jane Eyre, the girl 

in the story. She remains as I have 

made her — poor and plain, a gov- 
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erness like ourselves. I want to show 
the world that such a girl can be just 
as much a heroine as someone 
wealthy, or beautiful, or well- 
connected. 

Emity (Drily): She sounds like quite a 
new thing in heroines, I’d say. 

ANNE (Clapping her hands): That’s the 
best of it! Jane Eyre will be revo- 
lutionary! She’ll set the world on 
fire! 

CHARLOTTE (Laughing): Even if we 
never do. Come now, close by the 
fire and let me read you some. I’m 
anxious for your criticism. (They all 
draw close. CHARLOTTE turns over 
some pages of her manuscript and be- 
gins to read as the curtain falls slowly.) 
“Tt is vaintosay human beings ought 
to be satisfied with tranquillity; 
they must have action; and they 
will make it if they cannot find it.” 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 2 


Time: Three months later. Late after- 
noon of a bright autumn day. 

SertinG: Same as Scene 1. 

At Rise: CHARLOTTE ts at desk, writing. 
There is no sound for a few moments 
but the scratching of her pen. She 
writes rapidly, stops to read over what 
she has done, crumples up a paper or 
two and drops it on floor. Then there 
is the sound of the front door opening, 
and the voices of Emtty and ANNE. 
A dog’s barking is heard, and Emity’s 
command, ‘‘Down, Keeper! Down, I 
say! Out to the kitchen with you, now!”’ 

The two girls enter, in outdoor cloth- 

ing. They are in lively spirits. 


ANNE: Charlotte, you should have 
come with us! It’s a lovely day. We 
had a fine, vigorous walk. Though I 
did have a hard time keeping up 
with Emily and Keeper. 

Emity: The moors are beautiful today 
— and especially at this hour. All 
purple and gold. 

ANNE (Taking off bonnet and cloak): 
Emily found a strange new flower, 
hidden away in a little secret glen 
she knows. It’s a lovely little blos- 
som, Charlotte. You should see it. 
But Emily would not let me pluck 
any. She says it would die away 
from its natural habitat. 

CHARLOTTE (Curiously): What kind of 
flower is that, Emily? 

Eminy (Flinging her cloak on the sofa): 
I don’t know the scientific name. 
But I call it a moor flower. It will 
live only on the moors. (Almost in 
an undertone) It’s a little like me, I 
think. 

ANNE (Going to fire to warm hands): So 
it’s Haworth and Haworth only for 
you, then, Emily? You won’t come 
with me on my holiday to Scar- 
borough? Or with Charlotte on her 
visit to Ellen? 

Emity (Quietly, standing at window, 
looking out): When have I ever left 
Haworth for any holiday? 

CHARLOTTE: Speaking of Ellen re- 
minds me. A box from Brookroyd 
came today. It’s over in the corner 
by the sofa, Anne. 

ANNE (Excitedly): Ellen sends the 
nicest boxes! Shall I open it up, 
Charlotte? ; 

CHARLOTTE: Please do, I haven’t had 

time. (She gathers papers together and 

puts them away in drawer of desk.) 


But I’m anxious to see the contents 
of it, too. Ellen is always so thought- 
ful of all of us. 

ANNE (Tears paper from parcel, opens 
it and holds up each item she removes 
to the accompaniment of pleased re- 
marks or murmurs from CHARLOTTE 
and Emity): An eye-screen for Papa! 
A collar for you, Emily. It looks like 
Ellen’s own work. Some crab cheese 
for me. It’s good for my cough, 
Ellen has written on the label. A jar 
of preserves for you, Charlotte. And 
apples — a peck of them — for all of 
us. Try one, Emily. (ANNE losses an 
apple over to Emity, who catches it 
and munches appreciatively.) 

CHARLOTTE (Warmly): Dear Ellen. I 
must write and thank her for her 
kindness to us. 

ANNE: Do it right now, Charlotte. Be- 
fore you get back to your book. 

Emixy: Will you tell Ellen of your suc- 
cess, Charlotte? 

Cuar.otte: Of Jane Eyre you mean? 
(Slowly) No, I don’t think so. We 
talk so freely among ourselves — 
here — about our writing, but talk- 
ing to some one outside our own 
little circle is something quite differ- 
ent. No, with Ellen I find my talk 
running to the usual, everyday 
things — good things, though — our 
work and our families, the friends we 
knew at school; you know — the 
commonplace things of ordinary life. 
Gossip, too! That’s always inter- 
esting, I must confess. And Ellen 
always knows the latest. 

Anne! Do you suppose Ellen will ever 
guess that her best friend is the 
author of Jane Eyre? 

Emity (Satirically): That sensational 





new novel, that darling of the read- 
ing public. 


CHARLOTTE (Laughs a little ruefully): 


I know, Emily. They’re calling it 
all sorts of things I never expected 
— “an instant success,” “a picture 
of pure passion,” “something new 
and startling in the literary world.” 
I know what you mean. But they’re 
also calling it “shocking,” “uncon- 
ventional,” and “immoral.” That ] 
bitterly resent. That’s what I’m 
writing now, Anne — (She opens 
drawer of desk and takes out a sheet of 
paper.) not another book — not yet. 
This is a letter to some of my critics. 
Listen to what I’ve just written. 
“Conventionality is not morality. 
Self-righteousness is not religion. To 
attack the first is not to assail the 
last.” Do you agree with that, 
Emily? 


Emity (Munching apple, nods slowly): 


Yes. But Charlotte, why become 
aroused over what a few critics say? 
Ignore them. You’re not writing for 
people of such little minds. 


CuaARLOTTE: I know, but I am not as 


aloof from criticism as you are, 
Emily. It disturbs me when people 
misunderstand my motives, accuse 
me of things I never meant. Why 
I’m a minister’s daughter! 


ANNE (Listening and quietly setting the 


table for tea): But it isn’t you they’re 
accusing and criticizing, Char- 
lotte. It’s Currer Bell! 


CHARLOTTE (Laughs and goes up to 


ANNE, hugging her): You’re right, 
Anne! Quite right! I never thought 
of it. Here I am safe in the little 
harbor of Haworth, far away from 
all the ranting and raving in Lon- 
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don. It’s Currer Bell they want, not 

Charlotte Bronté. 

EmiLy: I’m not so sure you are safe, 
Charlotte. A woman with two young 
boys — “tourist” was written all 
over them — stopped me yesterday 
on High Street and asked me if it 
wasn’t true that the author of Jane 
Eyre lived in Haworth, and would I 
point out, please, where he lived? 

CHARLOTTE: Oh, no! What did you 
say? 

Emity: Just that I’d never heard of 
Jane Eyre and hadn’t the slightest 
idea what she was talking about. 

ANNE (Laughing): Oh, Emily! You 
are wicked. 

CuarRLoTre: Well, I am thankful in- 
deed for the lack of curiosity of my 
own family and friends. 

AnNE (Eagerly): What did you tell 
Papa yesterday? He came in at tea 
time and said— But you tell us 
first, Charlotte. How did you break 
the news to him? 

Cuar.otte (Laughing a little): Well, I 
think it was rather amusing. I 
thought over what you and Emily 
had said — that I really should tell 
Papa that one of his daughters has 
become notorious, or at least that I 
have written and published a book, 
and not a book of Sunday school 
stories, but one that they are calling 
“the novel of the season.” Well, I 
went in to him in his study yesterday 
afternoon and waited till he noticed 
me. Then when he looked up, I 
started by saying, very matter-of- 
factly, “Papa, I’ve been writing a 
book.” 


Anne: Yes. And what did he say? 
CuarLorre: He took it calmly. He 





merely said, ‘Have you, my dear?” 
“Yes,” I said. “I want you to read 
it.” Then he said, “I am afraid it 
will try my eyes too much.” (ANNE 
and Em1ty laugh.) 

ANNE: Well, you do write a very fine 
hand, Charlotte. 

Eity: And Papa’s eyes, you know. 

CHARLOTTE: So I said then, “But it is 
not in manuscript, Papa, it is 
printed.” Well! That did get a rise, 
but not quite what I expected. Papa 
said, “My dear! You’ve never 
thought of the expense it will be. It 
will be almost sure to be a loss, for 
how can you get a book sold? No 
one knows you or your name.”’ 

Emity: How did you explain that? 

Cuar.orte: I said, “But Papa, I don’t 
think it will be a loss; no more will 
you if you will just let me read you a 
review or two, and tell you more 
about it.” 

ANNE: So you did? 

Cuar.orte: I left most of the reviews 
there on his table for him to read, 
and then left. I had to go out to tea 
yesterday, you remember. And 
that’s all I’ve heard from him. 

ANNE (Excitedly): But wait. Listen to 
this. He came in to tea — there were 
just Emily and I here — and he said, 
first thing, “Girls, do you know 
Charlotte has been writing a book 
and it is much better than likely?” 
(All three girls laugh quietly.) 

Emity: Ellen would appreciate that, I 
think. 

Cuar.otre: I know. She would. 
Someday she'll have to know, I 
suppose, that Charlotte Bronté is 
the notorious Currer Bell. 

ANNE (Going to door, preparatory to 
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leaving): The author of Jane Eyre! 
We'll all be famous someday because 
of that. But now, back to mundane 
things. It is tea time and I think the 
tea must be drawn and ready. I'll 
get it. (She exits.) 

Emity: If the world only knew how 
Currer Bell, that infamous man, 
spent his days—tied to a house- 
wife’s routine. 

CHARLOTTE (Laughing): Thank for- 
tune the world doesn’t know. How 
dull it would seem. 


ANNE (Re-entering with tea tray): 
Emily, did you tell Charlotte that 
we invited Mr. Nicholls, the new 
curate, to tea? We met him when we 
were returning from our walk, and 
he looked so lonely, and he was ask- 
ing after you especially — 

CHARLOTTE (Who has jumped up at 
ANNE’swords, and looked wildly about): 
No! Why didn’t you tell me before? 
(She raises hand to hair.) My hair! 
My gown! It’s ink-stained! Oh, 
I must run and change. (A bell 
rings.) Oh, there he must be now. 
Please make my excuses, girls. I'll 
be right down. (She hurries out door 
leading to hall. ANNE and EmILy 
exchange nods and smiles.) 

ANNE: You see? I was right. She does 
like him. (She turns towards hall 
door.) Ill let him in, poor man. He 
must be wondering if he’s welcome. 
(She hurries out.) 


Emity (Goes to fireplace, slowly pokes 
Sire, while the sound of voices, ANNE’S 
and a man’s, comes from hall. Then 
she turns towards hall door): Life 
goes on. 

THE END 





Happy New Year 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
FRED SAUNDERS 
AGNES SAUNDERS 
Bup 
BILLY 
Rusy 

Time: About one o’clock New Year’s 
morning. 

SerrinG: The Saunders’ living room. 
On an armchair left of the fireplace 
hangs a boy’s jacket. On the floor near 
the fireplace are some pieces of a broken 
vase. 

At Rise: The stage is in darkness but 
there must be enough light so that a 
jigure may be seen entering left. It is 
FreD Saunpers, the head of the 
house. He starts upstage. 

Frep: Now, where’s that light? (He 
turns on floor lamp near mantel and 
the stage is lighted. Frep wears a 
bathrobe over his pajamas and carries 
a sandwich in one hand and a large 
chicken leg in the other. He takes a 
big bite of the chicken, sighs with 
satisfaction, goes to radio and turns 
it on. Voices are heard saying 
HAPPY NEW YEAR, and then 
some dance music comes on. FRED 
smiles and is about to sit down in easy 
chair right when AGNES SAUNDERS 
enters left. She also wears a robe. 
Frep looks guilty and quickly puts 
food behind his back.) 

Acngs: Fred Saunders, what are you 
doing downstairs? When I woke up 


and.found you gone, I couldn’t be- 
lieve — 

Frep: Now, Agnes. 

Aanes: But I thought we decided we 
were going to bed early. 

Frep: Agnes, we did go to bed early. 
But I — I couldn’t sleep. 

Aaengs: A fine thing. You were the one 
who said it was silly to sit up and 
watch the New Year come in. 

Frep: So did you. 

Aanes: And you also said it was silly 
to have a midnight supper and eat 
all sorts of indigestible food — 


(Going to him) Fred, what have you 


got behind your back? 

Frep: Now Agnes — 

Aanes (Pulling his hands out): Fred! 
You’ve been raiding the ice box. 
Don’t you know Ruby’s saving that 
chicken for a New Year’s supper 
tomorrow night? 

Frep: I can’t help it. I got hungry. 

Aanes: How you can eat at this hour, 
(Breaking off) Fred, you’d better 
turn that radio off. You’ll wake the 
whole house. 

Voice From Raptio: Well, it’s Happy 
New Year, folks—the old year 
bowed its head nearly an hour ago — 

Aanes: My goodness, I didn’t realize 
the New Year was here! (She turns 
radio off.) 

Frep: Well, it is. (He goes to her and 
kisses her.) Happy New Year, my 
dear. 








Acnes: Happy New Year. (She 
sniffles.) Oh, Fred. (She gets hand- 
kerchief from pocket.) 

Frep: Why, Agnes, what on earth — 
are you crying? 

Aacnes (Dabbing at her nose): I—I 
don’t know. I guess so. 

Frep: But what’s the matter? Here, 
have some chicken. Maybe you’re 
hungry. 

Aangs: I couldn’t touch a thing. Oh, 
Fred, I guess it’s just that I hate to 
think of the old year being gone — 

Frep: But Agnes, that — that’s fool- 
ish. We ought to be glad to see it go. 
You know what people always say: 
The old year with all its worries and 
problems is over. We can make a 
fresh start. The bright New Year is 
here. 

Aacnes: But I liked the old year. Oh, 
Fred, it was such a happy year! 
Frep: Happy? Agnes, I distinctly re- 
member several occasions when we 
were very worried — about Bud or 
Billy or finances — about a hundred 
different things. Why, lots of times 
things seemed to be going wrong — 

Aanes: Yes, but they always turned 
out all right. 

Frep: And so will they this year. Why, 
we’ ve just got to trust in Providence. 

Aanes: I know. (Reaching for chicken 
leg) Fred, give me a bite of that 
chicken. (She takes big bite.) There, 
I feel better. My, I don’t know what 
it is about New Year’s that makes a 
woman feel weepy. Maybe it’s be- 
cause she feels she’s a year older. 

Frep: Nonsense. Or if you are, you 


don’t look it. Now, sit down. Here 
we are in our own living room spend- 
ing a quiet New Year’s at home — 
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(He sits in easy chair and pats arm 
but AGNEs doesn’t sit down.) 

Aangs: Fred, what time is it? 

Frep: Why, it must be nearly one 
o’clock. 

AGNEs: One o’clock? 

Frep: Well, the announcer said the 
New Year had been here almost an 
hour — (He rises and goes to desk.) 
Agnes, where’s my watch? [I left it 
here on the desk. 

Aanes: You couldn’t have, dear, or it 
would be there. 

Frep: But I’m sure — 

Acnes: Fred, you’re always losing 
your watch. If it’s nearly one 
o’clock, where’s Bud? He promised 
to be home. 

Frep: He is, Agnes. I heard the car 
drive in the yard—that’s what 
woke me up. 

AaGnes: Are you sure, Fred? I didn’t 
hear anything. 

Frep: How could you? 
asleep. 

Aacnes: Well, it seems funny I didn’t. 
I always worry when he takes the 
car and [ listen. 

Frep: Bud’s in, Agnes. I’m sure of it. 
(Bitty SAUNDERS, eight years old, 
enters left wearing his pajamas.) 

Acnes: Billy Saunders, what are you 
doing up? 

Bitty: Gee, Mom, I woke up and heard 
noises and I thought maybe it was a 
burglar — 

Frep: And what did you plan to do 
about it if it was? (He sits down in 
easy chatr again.) 

Bitty: I could call the police — boy, 
Dad, are you eating something? I’m 
hungry. 

Aanes: My goodness, if we’re all 
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hungry, I suppose we might as well 
eat something. 

Frep: I thought you weren’t hungry, 
Agnes. 

AGcNEs: Well, I could nibble at a little 
something. 

FreD: Humph, nibble— you have 
been. (Holding up chicken leg) Look 
at my chicken leg. 

Bitty: Chicken? Oh, boy! 
some. 

Aangs: There’s a bow] of chicken in the 
refrigerator, Billy. You might as 
well bring it in. 

Bitty: Gee — and then may I sit up 
and watch the New Year come in? 

Frep: The New Year’s already here, 
son. 

Bitty: It is? Gee, Happy New Year, 
Pop. Happy New Year, Mom. (He 
starts left.) I'll get the chicken. (He 
goes out left.) 

AGNEs: Happy New Year. (She looks 
weepy again.) Oh, Fred. 

Frep: Now, Agnes, are you going to 
start that again? What’s the matter 
with you? 

Aangs: I don’t know. It’s just that the 
New Year seems so unfamiliar. I 
was used to the old one. (Rusy, the 
maid, appears in doorway left wear- 
tng a voluminous robe and looking 
belligerent.) 

Rusy: Miss Agnes, I’d like to know 
what that Billy boy is doing in the 
kitchen going after my chicken! 

Agnes: Why, Ruby, are you up too? 

Rusy: Certainly I’m up. I heard 
noises — 

FRED: Hungry noises, no doubt, Ruby. 
(He is gnawing at his chicken leg.) 
Rusy: So you’re after my chicken, too, 
Mister Fred. When I came down- 
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stairs and went in the kitchen I 
couldn’t believe it. That Billy boy 
was just opening the refrigerator. 
I caught him red-handed. 

Acnes: I told him he could get the 
chicken, Ruby. It seems we all got 
hungry. (BILy enters left carrying 
a large bowl of cold chicken in one 
hand and a piece of chicken in the 
other which he is eating.) 

BIuuy: Gee, are you mad at me, Ruby? 
You don’t want to be mad on New 
Year’s. We've all got to start the 
New Year right. (AGNes lakes bowl 
from Buxy and sets tt on small table. 
She takes a piece of chicken and starts 
eating it.) 

Rusy: I can’t very well be mad at you 
child, when your pa and ma are 
setting the example. (AGNEs passes 
her the bowl smiling and Rusy hesi- 
tates, then takes a piece of chicken, 
too.) 

Frep: There — that makes it unani- 
mous, Ruby. 

Rusy (Grinning a little): Well, Mister 
Fred, I’ve got another chicken I can 
cook up for tomorrow but, (Then 
stern again) whoever ate that cherry 
pie from the window sill is going to 
hear from me. 

AGNEs (Sitting down in chair near fire- 
place): Cherry pie, Ruby? 

Rusy: Yes’m, Miss Agnes. I made it 
before I went to bed and set it on 
the window in the kitchen. Now it’s 
gone. 

Bruty (Sitting down left): Well, Ruby, 
you can’t accuse me of that. I just 
got downstairs a few minutes ago. 

Aanes: Fred Saunders, you ate the pie. 

Frep: Agnes, I didn’t. 

Aanes: Of course you did — you were 


downstairs first. Well, the very idea. 

A whole pie. No wonder you keep on 

gaining weight. 

Frep: Agnes, I swear I didn’t. 

Rusy: Well, it’s mighty funny then 
who did eat it. The kitchen window 
was open — and that’s funny, too, 
because I was sure I closed it. 

Aangs: You probably forgot, Ruby — 
it’s easy to do. 

Rusy: I could have. But even if I did, 
you wouldn’t think any one would 
just reach in the window and take a 
pie. Mister Bud couldn’t have 
eaten it. He isn’t home yet. 

AGNES (Rising): He isn’t? Ruby, are 
you sure? 

Rusy: Yes’m, Miss Agnes. 

Aanss: Fred, you said Bud was home. 

Frep: Agnes, I thought he was. I was 
sure I heard a car in the yard. 

Rusy: If you did, Mister Fred, it must 
have been somebody else because 
Mister Bud isn’t in his bed. I looked. 

AanEs (Sniffling again): Not in his bed 
— oh, Fred! 

FreEp (Rising and taking another piece 
of chicken): Now, Agnes, this is 
ridiculous. If Bud isn’t in there’s 
nothing to worry about. He’s old 
enough to take care of himself. 

Aangs: Fred, it’s getting very late and 
he was just taking Sally Burton to a 
New Year’s party. 

Frep: Exactly — a New Year’s party. 
They’d want to stay at least until 
the New Year came in. 

AGnes: But it must be after one and I 
always worry when he has the car. 

Rvusy: So do I, Miss Agnes — that’s 
one reason I came downstairs — I 
always worry about accidents. 

Aanes: Accidents? Oh, Fred, I told 








you I had a funny feeling about this 


New Year. It’s starting out all 
wrong. 
Frep: Nonsense — nothing of the 


kind. You women. You're letting 
your imaginations run away with 
you. Now, Bud’s all right. After 
all, he’s seventeen years old. We can 
trust Bud. (The phone rings.) 

Aangs: Oh, Fred — 

Bruty: Gee, who’s calling us up at this 
hour? 

Rusy: My lands! 

Frep (Jnto phone): Hello? 
that. 

Aangs: Oh, Fred, is it — is it — 

Frep (Turning): It’s just the neigh- 
bors, Agnes. The Browns. (Into 
phone) Yes, of course our lights are 
on. We're having a late snack. 
After all, it is New Year’s. You 
know that, but what? What’s that? 
Great Scott. Yes— yes, thanks. 
We'll take care of it right away. 
We'll call the police. (He hangs up 
excitedly.) 

Aangs: The police? 

Frep: Agnes, we’ve had a burglar! 

Brty: A burglar, Pop? 

Frep: Charlie Brown says he saw 
someone climbing in our kitchen 
window. Didn’t I tell you I heard a 
car in the yard, Agnes? 

Rusy: Mister Fred, you mean the 
burglar drove right up in a car? 

Frep: Certainly — they’re as bold as 
brass these days. He drove right 
up and climbed in — 

Rusy: And stole the cherry pie. 

Frep: But he wouldn’t have been 
satisfied with just a pie. 

Rusy: Mister Fred, my cherry pies 
are delicious! 
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Frep: I know, Ruby, but he must have 
taken something else. (Suddenly) 
By George, he did! (Going to desk) 
He took my watch! Didn’t I tell 
you, Agnes, that I left my watch on 
the desk? (BILLY runs to his jacket 
which hangs over chair left of fire- 
place.) 

Aangs: Yes, Fred — 

Briy (Feeling in pocket): Hey, Mom, 
Pop, I’ve been robbed, too. 

Frep: What’s that? 

Bitty: My twenty cents is gone! 

Frep: Now, son— no burglar would 
bother with a small amount like that. 

Bitty: Sure they would, Pop. He 
could save it up the way I was going 
to do. I had a quarter and I spent a 
nickel for chewing gum and then 
I dropped the two dimes into my 
pocket. 

AGnes: He must have taken a lot of 
other things. The silver, Ruby! 
You'd better look at the silver. 

Rusy: Yes, Miss Agnes. (But she 
hesitates.) 

Frep: Hurry, Ruby. We've got to find 
out everything he took and then call 
the police. 

Rusy: Yes, sir, Mister Fred, but did 
Mister Brown say he saw that burg- 
lar climb out the window too, or just 
in? 

Frep: He didn’t say, Ruby, but — 

Rusy: Then he may still be lurking 
around somewhere and I don’t know 
that I care to meet up with him. 
(BILLY runs upstage right and re- 
turns with a large umbrella.) 

Frep: Oh, he wouldn’t be here now, 
Ruby. Burglars don’t stay around 
long after they’ve robbed a place. 

Bry (Brandishing umbrella) : If you’re 


scared to look for the silver, I’ll go 

with you, Ruby —I’d like to meet 
up with him. 

Rusy: O.K., boy. 

Bitty: I'd like to get my twenty cents 
back. 

Rusy: Don’t you argue with him, 
Billy. If we see him you just keep 
a firm hold on that umbrella. (Ruy 
and Briuuy exit left. AGNeEs walks 
about nervously, then stops upstage.) 

Aanes: Fred, look at this on the floor. 
A vase broken. (Picking up a couple 
of pieces) Why, it’s the one Aunt 
Hattie gave us. He must have been 
trying to steal that, too. 

Frep (Looking): Well, it’s too bad he 
didn’t get away with that. 

Aanes: He might just as well have— 
it’s broken to bits. Oh, my goodness! 
(She kneels down suddenly and begins 
frantically going over pieces.) 

Frep: Agnes, what are you doing? 
You can’t put that vase together 
again. Besides, there are more im- 
portant things — 

Aanss: Fred, my twenty dollars — I’m 
looking for my twenty dollars! 

Frep: Twenty dollars? 

Aanss: I put it in the vase —lI re- 
member distinctly. I was saving up 
for something, and now it — it isn’t 
here. It’s gone! 

Frep: Of course it’s gone. Agnes, 
that’s no place to keep money. I’ve 
told you a dozen times. Now, maybe 
this will teach you a lesson. Now 
you'll have to do without whatever 
you were saving up for. 

Aanes: No, I won’t, Fred. You will. 

I was saving up for your birthday. 

I was going to buy that fishing rod 

you wanted. 


Frep: Not that beautiful fishing rod 
we saw in the window — with the 
ball-bearing reel? 

Aacnes: Yes, Fred. That was the one. 
Now, maybe you'll believe what I’ve 
been telling you about this New 
Year? Everything’s going wrong — 
everything! (Ruy re-enters left with 
BILLY.) 

Bitty: We didn’t meet the burglar, 
Pop. I guess he’s gone. (He leans 
umbrella near door left.) 

Rusy: But the silver’s all right, Miss 
Agnes. He didn’t take that. 

Frep (Going toward phone): Let’s see, 
I guess I can call the police now. He 
got a cherry pie, a watch and a fish- 
ing rod — 

Acnes: Not a fishing 
Twenty dollars. 

Bitty: And don’t forget my twenty 
cents. 


rod, Fred. 


Frep (Reaching for phone): Very well, 
twenty dollars and twenty cents. 


(The phone rings.) Oh, now what? 

Acnes: Oh, Fred, something’s hap- 
pened to Bud! 

Rusy: Land sakes, the New Year’s 
startin’! 

Frep: Oh, you two— shhh. 
picks up phone.) Hello — Sam 
Burton? Well, Happy New Year. 
. . . What’s that? 

Rusy: It’s Sally’s father, Miss Agnes. 
Bad news. 

Aanes: Oh, dear! 

Frep: No, Bud isn’t in, Sam. We 
haven’t seen a thing of him since he 
left for the party. Well, we have 
been a little worried but — 

Acnes: A little worried? Fred, we’re 
very worried. 

Frep: Well, Sam, stop fussing. Sally 


(He 


is all right as long as she’s with Bud. 
. . . What’s that? Keeping her out 
late? You listen to me, Sam Burton, 
it isn’t always the boys that keep the 
girls out late and your Sally is no 
different from the rest of them. Is 
that so? . . . Is that so? . . . Well, 
now, let me tell you something. I 
remember one party I took Agnes to 
before we were married and it was 
all I could do to get us home in time 
for breakfast. 

Aanzs: Fred Saunders, that’s a nice 
thing to say. I don’t remember any 
such — 

Frep: Agnes, please be quiet. ... 
Now, listen, Sam, calm down. Bud 
will be bringing Sally home soon, I’m 
sure. And we've got other 
troubles here — we’ve had a burg- 
lar. I was just going to call the police 
when you— Now, wait Sam, you 
can’t do that. . . . Hello — hello! 
(He hangs up.) He’s crazy — he 
hung up. Says I’ve given him an 
idea. He’s going to call the police to 
look for Sally. 

Bitty: Gee. You mean the police will 
bring Bud and Sally home in the 
squad car? 

Frep: Nonsense — of course not. Sam 
won't call the police. He’s just blow- 
ing off steam. 

Acnes: But Fred, maybe it’s not such a 
bad idea. If they’ve had an acci- 
dent — 

Frep: Agnes, Bud has not had an acci- 
dent. He’s a good driver. Who 
taught him to drive, I’d like to 
know? 

Aanes: You did, dear, but you had an 
accident once. 

Frep: Nothing of the kind. I grazed 





someone’s fender and you call it an 
accident. Besides, it was the other 
fellow’s fault. 

AGNEs: Just the same, dear, when you 
call the police it might be a good idea 
to mention that we’re a little worried 
about Bud. 

Frep: Agnes, I am not going to con- 
fuse the issue. I am going to men- 
tion that we’ve had a burglar and 
that’s all. (He starts for phone again.) 

Rusy (Suddenly): Sh-h! What was 
that? 

Frep: What’s the matter, Ruby? 

Rusy: I heard a noise, Mister Fred. 

Acnes (Starting upstage right): Oh, 
maybe it’s Bud — at last. 

Rusy: No, Miss Agnes — this noise 
was in the kitchen — like a window 
opening. 

Aanegs: Oh, my goodness. 


Rusy: I closed the window, you know, 
when I came down. 


Bitty: Maybe it’s the burglar coming 
back. 

Aangs: Why, yes, of course. That’s it! 
He’s come back for the silver. 

FreEpD: Now, wait a minute! No burg- 
lar is going to come back to a lighted 
house. (There ts the sound of fool- 
steps off left.) 

Rusy: Isn’t he, Mister Fred? Well, 
just the same, I hear footsteps, 
don’t you? (BrLuy picks up the um- 
brella again and brandishes it as foot- 
steps get louder and nearer.) 

Frep: Why — er — I — 

Aanes: Fred Saunders — now maybe 
you'll wish you’d called the police. 
Frep: Agnes, I tried to. Could I help 

it if the phone rang? 

Aanegs: Now, here we are faced with a 
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burglar. 
lamp.) 

Frep: Agnes, put that lamp down. I’ll 
take care of him. (He picks up a 
straight chair.) 

Rusy (Taking umbrella from Bt.uy): 
Give me that umbrella, child. You 
stand back. (Bup SauNpERs, about 
seventeen years old, appears in door- 
way left. He is all dressed up and 
carries his hat and coat over his arm.) 

Bup (Surprised): What—for gosh 
sakes! 

Aaengss: Bud. 

Frep: Bud Saunders! (He puts down 
his chair and Rusy puts down the 
umbrella.) 

Buty: Gee, it’s only Bud. 

Aanes (Running to him): Oh, Bud, 
you’re home. We've been so wor- 
ried. 

Bup: But what — what are you all 
doing up? And what were you going 
to do with that chair, Dad? 

Frep: We thought you might be the 
burglar. 

Bup (Putting hat and coat on chair): 
Burglar? But you were all sound 
asleep when I was here before. 

Aacnes: Here before? What are you 
talking about? 

Frep: What made you come in the 
back way, son? 

Bun: I didn’t have my key. You see, 
whenever Sally and I go out she 
always gives me a lot of her junk to 
carry — compact and key and stuff 
— so I had both our keys and I must 
have given her mine by mistake — 

Aanes: My goodness — but at least 
you’re home. I’m so relieved. And 
the Burtons will be so relieved. 

Frep: Sam Burton can calm down. He 


(She starts to pick up a 








called up here raving because Sally 

wasn’t home. 

Bun: Gosh, did he? But Dad, Sally — 

Aanes: Everything’s happening to- 
night. Your father was just going 
to call the police. 

Bup: The — the police? You mean be- 
cause I wasn’t home? 

Frep: No, no — we’ve had a burglar. 
Several things are missing. My 
watch and twenty dollars — 

Bitty: And my twenty cents. (Running 
to jacket) Look, Bud — he took it 
right out of my pocket. 

Rusy: And don’t forget the cherry pie. 

Bup: Cherry pie? But Ruby, I ate the 
cherry pie, or part of it. 

Rusy: You did, Mister Bud? 

Bun: Sure, when I was home before. I 
was extra hungry after dancing all 
evening and I saw that pie. I set 
what was left of it on the pantry 
shelf. 

Rusy: My lands. 

Bup: And I borrowed your twenty 
cents, too, Billy. 

BILLy: Hey — so you took my money? 

Bun: I didn’t take it — I borrowed it. 
I’d spent all my money and after 
Sally called me from the drugstore, 
I saw your jacket there on the chair 
and I thought I might need some 
extra. 

Aenes: Bud, what are you talking 
about? 

Bup: Mom, I’ve been trying to tell 

you—TI had Sally’s key and she 

had mine — so when I got home the 
first time I had no more than got 
in when Sally called me up and said 
she was at a drugstore. She’d dis- 
covered she had the wrong key after 
I left her at her door and she didn’t 











want to wake up her folks. 

Frep: What time was that, son — the 
first time you were home? 

Bup: Around twelve-thirty, I think. 

Frep: And you didn’t see any burglar? 

Bup: No, Dad. Anyhow, I went out 
again to meet Sally at the drugstore 
so I could give her the key and she 
could get in. 

Rusy: But how did you get in, Mister 
Bud? 

Bup: Climbed in the kitchen window. 
That’s how I got in just now, too. 
(He notices chicken and takes a 
piece.) 

AGNnEs: My goodness — then you were 
the one Mr. Brown saw. 

Frep: But Agnes — my watch — the 
twenty dollars — 

Acnges: That’s right. (Indicating 
pieces of vase) Bud, this vase — did 
you notice if it was broken when you 
were home before? 

Bup: Oh, gosh, Mom — I’m sorry. I 
broke that. I was trying to find the 
lamp to turn on and my hand 
brushed the mantel. 

Anes: But Bud, I had twenty dollars 
in that vase. 

Bun: I didn’t see anything of that, 
Mom. In fact, I wouldn’t have 
noticed. It was dark when it broke 
and after I got the light on Sally 
called. 

Frep: Agnes, things are still missing. 
The burglar must have come after 
Bud left. 

Bup: Boy, this is some New Year’s. 
I’m so worried about Sally I don’t 
know what to do. I don’t know if I 
ought to call up the Burtons or 
what — 

AGnes: Worried about Sally? But 
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didn’t you give her the key when you 

met her at the drugstore? 

Bup: She wasn’t there. When I got to 
the drugstore, it was all dark. Closed 
up. 

Rupy: Land sakes! What next? I’m 
going to make us some coffee — 
we'll need it. (She goes off left.) 

FreD: Bud, this is serious. Sam Bur- 
ton is mad as it is. When you take a 
young lady out you’re responsible 
for her. 

Bup: I know that, Dad, But the 
mix-up wasn’t my fault. If Sally 
hadn’t given me all her stuff to carry, 
we wouldn’t have the wrong keys. 

Frep: I know. Women. Agnes does 
that to this day. When we go out 
half my pockets are bagged down. 

Aangs: Now, Fred — 

Frep: Are you sure you went to the 
right drugstore, son? Maybe she’s 
waiting for you somewhere else. 

Bun: I went to that one on the corner 
— it’s the nearest — it’s the one we 
always go to. 

Frep: You and I had better take the 
ear and go right out and start look- 
ing. 

Bup (Picking up his hat and coat and 
putting them on): Yeah, Dad. I don’t 
know what Sally’s father is going to 
say. 

Frep (Starting upstage): Plenty, I’ve 
no doubt. 

Acnes: Fred, you can’t go in your 
pajamas! 

Frep: Agnes, this isan emergency. My 

coat’s in the hall — that will cover 

me and we’ll be in the car. Come on, 
son. 


Aenes: Fred, please drive carefully — 
it’s so late. 
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Frep: Yes, Agnes. And if Sam Burton 
calls, tell him we'll bring Sally home 
soon. 

Bup (As they go off upstage right): But 
where are we going to look for her, 
Dad? 

Aanes (Walking around nervously): Oh 


dearme. . .Ohdearme. . . (BILLY 
takes another piece of chicken from 
bowl. AGNEs sees him.) Billy, you’ve 
eaten up all the chicken. 

Bitty: I didn’t, Mom. Everybody’s 
been eating it. (The phone rings.) 
AaneEs: Oh — I suppose it’s Sam Bur- 
ton. I don’t know what to tell him 

(Picking up phone) Hello? 
Who? Oh, my — just a minute... . 
Billy, it’s the police—they want 
your father. Run out and stop him. 

Buty: O.K., Mom... I'll bet it’s 
about the burglar. (He runs off up- 
stage and his voice is heard shouting 
off.) Hey, Pop — wait a minute — 
telephone! 

Aanes (Into phone): Just a moment, 
Officer. Mr. Saunders will be here. 
(She puts down phone and walks abovit 
a little. Frep and Bun, both wearing 
hats and coats, re-enter followed by 
BILLY.) 

Frep: Agnes, what on earth do the 
police want? How did they know 
we'd had a burglar? 

Bitty: Maybe they’ve caught him al- 
ready and he’s confessed. 

Bup: Maybe it’s about Sally, Dad. 

Frep (Into phone): Hello, this is Fred 
Saunders speaking. Yes... Yes. 
What’s that? (He turns to others.) 
It ts about Sally. The police found 
her at an all night drugstore. Sam 
Burton did call ’em — the old goat. 

Bun: Oh, boy. 








Frep (Into phone): Yes — yes, you’re 
taking her right home, but what? 
Oh, I see. Just a moment, I’ll speak 
to my son. (7'urning to Bub) Bud, it 
seems they really wanted to speak to 
Mr. Fred Saunders, Junior. Sally 
had to wait so long that she got 
hungry and drank some sodas, and 
she hadn’t any money. The police 
want to know will you pay for them? 

Bup: Uh — gosh. How many did she 
drink? 

Frep (Into phone): How many sodas? 
Yes. ..Isee...(T7o Bup) Three 
sodas and she got so hungry that she 
also charged a box of candy. 

Bup: Oh, for gosh sakes. And I’ve 
spent all my allowance already. (He 
takes off his hat and coat and throws 
them on chair.) 

Bitty: And you owe me twenty cents. 

Frep: Well, son. The police are wait- 
ing. They want to make sure the 
drugstore man gets his money. 

Bup: I’ll— I'll have to pay him, I 
suppose. 

Frep (Into phone again): My son will 
take care of the bill. Now, you’re 
sure you’ve got that right, Officer. 
The bill should be charged to Mr. 
Fred Saunders, Junior. Junior, yes. 
Fine — thanks for calling. (He 
hangs up.) Well, that’s that. The 
police are taking Sally right home in 
the squad car. 

Bun: Oh, boy, is Mr. Burton going to 
be mad. 

Frep (Removing his coat and hat): I 
never thought he’d actually call the 
police. 

Bup: How did the police find her, Dad? 

Frep: Well, I suppose they saw this 

lighted drugstore — 





Bup: But what drugstore? 

Frep: It’s the one two blocks east of 
the Burtons! It seems that one stays 
open all night. 

Bup: How was I to know that was the 
one Sally meant? 

Frep: She probably thought you knew. 
Women always think you can read 
their minds. (Ruy enters left, now 
wearing apron over her robe.) 

Rusy: The coffee will soon be ready, 
Miss Agnes. There’s just something 
I want to do — then I'll bring it in. 

AGNgEs: All right, Ruby. Sally has been 
found. 

Rusy: Glory be. 
goes oul left.) 
Bup: Fine? What’s Mr. Burton going 

to say? He’ll never trust me again. 

Aacnes: Yes. He'll be terribly angry. 

Bun: Gosh, he may forbid Sally to go 
out with me any more. I may never 
see her again. 

Bui.y: Hey, what do you mean? You'll 
see her at school, won’t you? 

Bup: What good will that do if she 
won’t speak to me? 

Frep: Now, son— maybe Sally will 
realize that it was as much her fault 
as yours. You can explain — 

Bun: Dad, did you ever try to explain 
anything to a woman? 

Frep: Yes, son, many times. I see 
your point. Once they get their 
minds set, you can’t tell them any- 
thing. 

Aanes: Is that so, Fred Saunders? 

Well, you’ve been trying to tell me 

all evening that this is going to be a 

happy New Year. Now, look! You 

can’t tell me that this is going to be a 

good year—look at the way it’s 

starting out. 


That’s fine. (She 
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Frep: Agnes — 

Bup: Gosh, yes. Sally through with 
me and I’ll be way behind on my 
allowance because of the candy and 
sodas she charged. 

Bitty: And I s’pose I’ll have to wait 
weeks before you pay back my 
twenty cents. (He yawns and sits 
down in chair right off fireplace.) I 
was saving that for something 
special. (He nods sleepily. During 
next few lines he falls sound asleep 
and stays that way through rest of 
play.) 

\anes: And your watch is gone, Fred 
—and the twenty dollars — and 
why, when you had the police on the 
phone, didn’t you tell them about 
the burglar? 

Frep: Agnes, I—I never thought. I 
—I had more important things on 
my mind. 

\gnes: Indeed? Well, you won’t get 
any fishing rod for your birthday, 
Fred . . . and the Burtons are angry 
—oh, Fred, they’re such good 
friends —— we may get cross with 
them sometimes, but I’m so fond of 
them. (She gets her handkerchief out 
again.) And now they’ll never speak 
to us again. 

Frep: Nonsense, Agnes. They’ll be 
mad all right but you couldn’t keep 
Sam Burton quiet. He’ll probably 
be raving all year. 

\cnes: All year — that’s just what I 

Everything’s going to be 
miserable. (The phone rings.) Fred, 
I don’t know who that is but I can’t 
stand any more. 

Frep: I’ve got a pretty good idea. (He 
goes to phone. He shouts.) Hello? 
Yes well, stop your rav- 


said. 


— yes 


ing, Sam. If she’s home now, what 
are you shouting about? 

Bup: Oh, boy! 

Frep: What’s that? Well, that suits 
me fine. We don’t want to see you 
again, either. You listen to me, Sam 
Burton. That doesn’t hurt my feel- 
ings. We don’t care if we never see 
you again. 

Aangss: Fred, be careful what you say. 

Frep: Agnes, I don’t intend to take 
— (Into phone) She can’t what? Go 
out with Bud any more? 

Bun: Gee. . 

Frep: Well, that suits me fine, too. 
Maybe I can cut down on his 
allowance. He’s always spending my 
money on your daughter. 

Bup: Dad, please — don’t talk to him 
like that. He’ll never — 

Frep: Sam, what’s the matter with 
you? What in the world — Sam, are 
you laughing? You think it’s what? 
Funny? Well — well, by George, it 
is, isn’t it? (He starts to laugh.) Funny 
as can be. (He laughs harder.) Sam, 
you old rascal. This is one time you 
had me fooled. I thought you were 
serious. . .I see. . . will we what? 
Why, sure, that would be fine. With 
all the excitement around here to- 
night, we’ve eaten up all our chicken. 
Good. We'll see you. Goodbye. (He 
hangs up all smiles.) Agnes, we’re 
all invited over to the Burtons for 
New Year’s supper tomorrow night. 

Acners: Fred! Sam isn’t angry any 
more? 

Frep: No— laughing his head off. 
Sam says he made a resolution this 
year to see the funny side of things. 

Bup: And — and does Sally think it’s 
funny too? 





Frep: Of course, son. Sam says they’re 
all laughing. (Rusy enters left carry- 
ing a tray with coffee cups, coffee pot 
and part of a pie.) 

Rusy: Here’s the coffee, Miss Agnes, 
and what’s left of the cherry pie. 
(She sets tray down on small table and 
then takes a watch from her pocket and 
grins.) And oh, here’s what the 
burglar stole — your watch, Mister 
Fred. 

Frep (Taking it): Ruby, where — 

Rusy: I found it on the sideboard, 
Mister Fred, when I went to get the 
coffee cups. 

Aenss: Fred, I told you. 
ways mislaying things. 

Rvusy: That’s right, Miss Agnes — and 

then I remembered that you some- 

times mislay things too. Lots of 
times you’ve thought you put things 
one place and then I find them some- 


You’re al- 


where else. So I went upstairs and 
looked in your handkerchief box and 
there was the twenty dollars. (She 
takes bill from her pocket and hands 
it to AGNES.) 


AGnes: Fred, you can have your 
fishing rod. 

Frep: Hooray! 

Rusy: And you can all have some 
coffee now, that is if you still want 
it. 

Frep: Of course we do. (Going to tray 
and pouring himself a cup) We want 
to celebrate. Happy New Year! 
Happy New Year, everyone. 

Aangs: Oh, Fred. I’ve been so silly. 

Frep: Didn’t I tell you everything was 
going to turn out all right? (He 
raises his coffee cup.) Here’s to a 


wonderful year! 
THE END 
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Characters 
THE JuRY, five boys and five girls 
MASTER OF CEREMONIES 
WARDER 
CANCER 

SeTtinG: A courtroom. Ten chairs are 
placed in a semi-circle at the centre 
of the stage. A chair is also placed 
downstairs left and right. 

Ar Rise: Eight of the ten chairs are 
occupied by four girls and four boys, 
the Jury, sitting alternately. The 
Jury ts restless, fussing with pads and 
pencils and talking in low tones. The 
MASTER OF CEREMONIES marches 
across stage, bowing to audience and 
Jury. The Jury becomes silent and 
sits at attention as he starts to speak. 

MASTER OF CEREMONIES (Coming to 
center of stage): Welcome, ladies and 
gentlemen. You have come here to- 
day to witness a most exciting and 
unusual trial. We are gathered to- 
gether to try to find out how to stop 
one of the worst criminals in the 
world — a murderer of thousands of 
people. He kills young and old alike, 
he sneaks up on us, often without 
warning. He costs our nation thou- 
sands of dollars each year. The un- 
usual thing about this case today, 
is that we know we have a murderer 
on our hands! What we are trying to 
find out is— how can we stop his 
crimes — how can we arrest him — 

(In solemn voice) how can we strike 


The Defense Never Rests 


by Dorothy Deming 


him down in his tracks? I have ap- 
pointed a jury of eight persons whom 
you see before you to look into this 
case. A jury should have ten mem- 
bers, so our next duty is to choose 
two more persons from the audience 
to serve on this panel. Will someone 
please volunteer to serve? (Of the 
hands that go up, a boy and a girl have 
been “planted” in the audience. They 
are chosen.) All right, will you, 
(Calling girl by name) and you, 
(Calling boy by name) come up here 
and take your places on the jury? 
(They move up to stage.) While they 
are taking their seats, let me intro- 
duce the rest of the Jury. They are 
going to be called by number. Please 
number off. (Jury rises, numbers off 
from left to right, the members from 
the audience becoming nine and ten.) 
Please respond to your numbers 
when I call upon you. You may be 
seated. Warder! Please bring in the 
criminal. (WARDER enters from side, 
leading the sheet-draped figure of 
CanceR, who is bound with rope. 
Jury stares at him. WaARDER places 
figure in straight chair at one side of 
stage, opposite MASTER OF CERE- 
MONIES, and stands beside him 
throughout proceedings.) Now, ladies 
and gentlemen, you see the symbol 
of the murderer. We know he is 
guilty. We have sad proof of his 
daily crimes. Cancer killed over 








170,000 persons in the United States 
last year! So the job of this jury is to 
decide how to stop his terrible career 
of killing. Jury, you know the name 
of the criminal? 


Jury (Jn chorus, loudly, clearly): 
Cancer. 
MASTER OF CEREMONIES: Of what? 


(With each answer, each Juror points 
at CANCER and holds the position to 
the end of the answers.) 

Juror One: Cancer of the skin. 

Juror Two: Cancer of the stomach. 

Juror THREE: Cancer of the rectum. 

Juror Four: Cancer of the bone. 

Juror Five: Cancer of the intestines. 

Juror Srx: Cancer of the reproductive 
organs. 

Juror SEVEN: Cancer of the lungs. 

Juror Ereut: Cancer of the blood. 

Juror Nine: Cancer of the breast. 

Juror Ten: Cancer of the mouth. (All 
ten pointing fingers are dropped.) 

MASTER OF CEREMONIES: One, do you 
have any suggestion about how we 
can stop this murderer? 

Juror ONE (With assurance): Yes, it 
seems to me that if we all knew how 
he looked and worked, we might 
recognize him and catch him, or 
avoid him, before he starts killing. 

MAsTEeR OF CEREMONIES: Good idea! 
Two, you have seen him — how does 
he look? 

Juror Two (Slowly, in a_ puzzled 
voice): Well, that is one of the diffi- 
culties. You don’t really see him. 
He gets to work without revealing 
himself. Now take measles — that’s 

different. You sneeze, your eyes 

water, you feel sick and break out in 

a rash and quick as anything the 

doctor says you have measles! 


Juror Erreur (Brightly): And small 
pox, you can prevent that by being 
vaccinated. 

Juror TEN (Knowingly): Diphtheria, 
too — by toxoid shots! 

Juror NINE (Angrily): But not cancer! 
We don’t know any sure way of pre- 
venting cancer. 

Master OF CEREMONIES: But you 
don’t mean to tell me that cancer 
can’t be stopped at all? That he will 
go around killing people — and there 
isn’t any hope of escape at all? 

Jurors Srx and Seven (In unison): 
No, no, cancer discovered in time 
can be cured! 

Juror Five: That’s what I want to 
know. How can we detect him, how 
discover his plan before he starts to 
kill? There must be signs or symp- 
toms, some way we can be fore- 
warned. 

Juror THREE (Firmly): There are. | 
know them. I am an expert. I have 
studied the ways of this murderer. 

Master oF CEREMONIES: Why didn’t 
you say so before? 

Juror Four: Why hold back on us? 

Juror THREE: I’m just shy. Ask me 
questions. 

Juror Ten: Tell us one of the most im- 
portant signs that we must watch 
for. 

Juror THREE (Slowly and clearly): If 
you have a sore or a bump that does 
not heal or disappear, or any lump 
anywhere in your body — watch 
out! Show it to a doctor at once. 

Juror Four: When you say “sore,” 
Three, do you mean like a canker 
sore, or a wart or a mole? 

Juror THREE: Yes, especially a mole. 

A mole that grows larger or changes 
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color, has hair growing from it or 

that “weeps’’— you know, waters, 

— see a doctor about it. It may be 
nothing; it may be serious. 

Juror Two: How about a wart on your 
hand or a mole on your neck — just 
a little thing? Lots of people have 
those. 

Juror THREE: Yes, and lots of people 
ought to have them removed, espe- 
cially if they are where they can be 
rubbed or irritated. The collar band 
might do that. It’s easy to have 
them removed, almost painless and 
safer because one of the things that 
cancer likes is to find a place on the 
body where there is constant irrita- 
tion —a sleeveband or something 
rubbing on a mole. You can start 
cancer by chemical irritations, too. 

Juror Five (Jn a superior tone): Oh, 
that’s only in mice! 

Jurors Ercut, NINE, and Tren: No, 
no, no, not just mice. 

Juror Six: Even J know that chemical 
irritation can start cancer — a skin 
cancer can develop from frequent 
contact with tarry substances, with 
certain acids — and they say blonde 
seamen exposed to very hot suns, 
rough winds and salt spray, some- 
times develop cancer of the skin. 
Too much sunburn is dangerous. 

Juror OnE: My grandfather had a 
cancer of the lip from his hot pipe. 
He smoked all the time he worked. 

Juror THREE: There’s another sign: 

Any change in one’s digestion — like 

pain in the stomach after eating, or 

diarrhea or constipation — if they 
continue without any 





reason — 


should be reported to the doctor. 
Then, of course, any unusual bleed- 
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ing from any part of the body — 
get to the doctor — but fast. 

JuROR SEVEN (Jumping up): Excuse 
me, please. Ben hit me this morning 
and I had a nosebleed — I’m on my 
way to the doctor. 

Juror THREE: Sit down, Seven! This 
isn’t anything to joke about. One 
out of every ten persons in this room 
will die of cancer! You may be 
the one of the ten. Sit still, pay at- 
tention, find out how to keep alive! 
(All are very quiet as this sinks in.) 

Juror SeEvEN (Sofily): I’m _ sorry, 
Three, but honestly, can a blow or 
bruise cause cancer? 

Juror THREE: Not usually just a single 
blow or bruise. Repeated friction, 
or a blow at a point where a cancer 
is liable to grow or a deep injury to 
the bone—these are thought to 
have some connection with cancer — 
especially cancer of the bone. 

Master OF CEREMONIES: That’s called 
sarcoma? 

Juror THREE: Yes, that is one reason 
why it is a good plan to have all 
severe injuries treated by a doctor. 

Juror Nine: What other signs are 
there that we should watch for? 

JuROR THREE: Well, of course, loss of 
weight, loss of appetite, fatigue, 
hoarseness or vague discomfort any- 
where in the body that continues — 
all call for a visit to your doctor. 

Juror Ereur (Jrritably): You keep 
saying doctor, doctor, doctor. If his 
examination will catch cancer early, 
why don’t we outwit the old crab 
by having regular examinations at 
the doctor’s office? 

Juror THREE: It’s the best thing you 

can do! 





Juror Tern: Isn’t there any test to 
detect cancer’s presence — doesn’t 
he leave fingerprints like a real 
criminal? 

Juror THREE: You bet there is a test 
— in fact, I was just coming to that! 
There are now a few tests which will 
reveal the presence of cancer in cer- 
tain parts of the body, a few that 
will detect him very early. Be sure 
you ask your doctor about them. 
So you see, your best bet is to see 
your doctor regularly and go to him 
in case of any suspicious trouble. 
After all, you expect to have your 
car overhauled every year or even 
more often if you are using it a lot — 
wh-’ not your body? 

Juror Five: Will X-ray show up 
cancer? 

Juror THREE: X-ray photographs 
often can reveal the conditions that 
make the doctor suspect — 

Juror Four (Interrupting): I’m the 
happy-go-lucky type. This stuff is 
getting me all hot and bothered. I 
don’t really have to worry about 
cancer until I’m old, do I? Cancer 
seldom strikes young people. 

Juror THREE (Shocked): Oh, Four, 
look out! You are so wrong. Cancer 
kills thousands under twenty years 
of age each year. Sure, middle age 
is the most dangerous period, but 
don’t think you are safe, my friend. 

Juror Two: Does cancer like women 
better than men? 

Juror THREE: Yes, more women die of 
it than men, but it is the second 
leading cause of all deaths in the 
United States; heart disease is first. 

I tell you, cancer is a killer! 


MAsTER OF CEREMONIES: You’ve told Juror THREE: Right! 
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us how to recognize cancer. Now 

what are our chances? Suppose I do 

go to the doctor and he finds some- 
thing wrong, will I die anyway? 

Juror THREE: Excuse me, sir, but you 
are ignorant if you think that! No. 
Nearly all types of cancer detected 
early and treated promptly, can be 
cured. The earlier the better. 

Juror Two: You mean they will 
operate? Cut me up? With a knife? 

Juror Eicur (Disgustedly): Look, 
even I know better than that. You 
don’t always have to have an opera- 
tion and anyway, an operation these 
days is simple, practically painless, 
an interesting experience! They usu- 
ally let you up almost right away. 

Juror THREE: It is true that some- 
times an operation must be per- 
formed at once, but doctors now use 
radium and X-rays, and the “knife” 
as you call it may be just an electric 
needle! 

JuROR SEVEN: Suppose I get to the 
doctor too late? 

Juror THREE: You ought not to sup- 
pose anything of the sort, but — 
well, all I can say is that we have 
the best doctors, nurses and hos- 
pitals in the world. Everything will 
be done for your comfort and the 
“miracle” drugs will keep you out 
of pain. 

Master oF Ceremontss: I think one 

should remember that any day now, 

any moment —even as I say this, 
the sure cure for cancer may be 
found. No one, even the person who 
has discovered cancer too late — 
should give up hope. Isn’t that so, 
Three? 


Cancer re- 
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Juror Five: 





search is getting ahead fast. We 

know more about the way cancer 

grows and spreads than ever before. 

The work with isotopes may stop 

cancer in his tracks. 

Is cancer inherited, 
Three? 

Juror THREE: No one knows for sure. 
A tendency toward it may be. It’s 
another reason for keeping in close 
touch with your doctor. 

Juror Ten: Is it contagious? 

Juror THREE: No, there is no evidence 
that one person ever caught it from 
another. 

Juror One: There wouldn’t be many 
of us left if it were catching! 

Juror Two: Maybe we eat the wrong 
foods. 

Juror THREE: Maybe, but so far as 
we know now, special foods do not 
cause cancer — perhaps an unbal- 
anced diet — malnutrition — but we 
don’t know. 

Juror SEVEN: Does cancer spread fast 
once it is in the body? 

THREE: That depends where it is and 
its type. The sad thing is that once 
cancer gets a good start — then it is 
hard to stop. GET IT IN TIME — 
that’s the secret weapon to use 
against this mean guy. 

MAsTER OF CEREMONIES: You cer- 
tainly know your stuff, Three! 
Would you mind telling us where you 
got all this information? 

Juror THREE (Bashfully): I read all 
about it in a book called Cancer: A 
Manual for High School Teachers. 
It’s a swell description — tells about 
its causes and everything. Dr. Albert 
S. Morrow wrote it. You can get a 

copy from the American Cancer 








Society, in New York City — that’s 
all, just address — American Cancer 
Society, New York. They will send 
you other cancer material, too. It’s 
like receiving ammunition — like a 
machine gun trained on cancer! 
When you know what to do and do it, 
you are armed against cancer. 

Master OF CEREMONIES: You know, 
I’ve learned a lot! Tell you what we 
will do — The Jury will please rise! 
(Jury rises.) Jurymen, what is your 
verdict, can we arrest this criminal 
—Cancer? (Points at the figure of 
CANCER) 

Jury: We can. 

Master oF CEREMONIES: How? What 
bullets shall we use? 

Juror One: See the doctor regularly. 

Juror Two: Report to him at once if 
you find a lump anywhere in your 
body. 

Juror THREE: Or a sore that won’t 
heal. 

Juror Four: Or a mole or wart, espe- 
cially if it is changing its shape or 
color. 

Juror Frve: Report if you have in- 
digestion or find any change in your 
digestive habits. 

Juror Srx: Get to the doctor fast if 
you have any unusual bleeding from 
any part of the body — 

JuROR SEVEN: Hoarseness or difficulty 
in swallowing — 

Juror Ereut: Or if you get hurt badly, 
particularly a deep injury to a bone. 

Juror Nine: If you lose weight or 
don’t want to eat or feel tired all the 
time, then see — 

Juror TEN (Interrupting excitedly): 

I’ve got the most important “bullet” 

of all! Do what the doctor tells you to 


do — exactly and at once — then, 
bing-o, (Points his finger at CANCER) 
Cancer is hit in the head! (Jury and 
MastTEeR OF CEREMONIES cheer and 
clap. Suddenly, CANCER springs 
from his chair and the rope tears out of 
Warper’s hands. CANCER runs 
across the stage, WARDER and JuRY 
after him, shouting, getting in each 
other’s way. Master OF CERE- 
MONIES rips off his cap and gown and 
follows, shouting.) 

Master or Ceremonies: Catch him 
—don’t let him go! Arrest him! 
(Jury and WarpeER crowd back onto 
stage. All pant and drop into chairs, 
anywhere.) 

Warper: I’m sorry, sir, he got away, 
just when I thought we had him for 
good. 
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Cancer: Knowledge? 








MasTER OF CEREMONIES (Sighing): 


That’s all right, Warder, no one has 
been able to stop cancer, yet. (Turns 
to audience) But every single person 
in this room has a weapon with 
which to fight cancer — KNOWL- 
EDGE. We have tried to tell you 
what to do to prevent your own 
death from cancer. You can save 
others by spreading this knowledge 
to them and urging them to act on 
it. Ask your parents and teachers to 
send to the American Cancer Society 
for free leaflets and information 
about cancer, and remember, some 
of you will want to become the gen- 
erals of the army that is fighting 
cancer — the research workers. Can- 
cer found in time, can nearly always 
be cured; found too late, it is nearly 
always fatal. (Turns back to the 
Jury. Its members hastily assemble 
in order. The Warner stands al 
attention.) Members of the Jury, you 
have served faithfully and well, and, 
Number Three, you may be bash- 
ful, but you have given us vital in- 
formation about cancer. All of you 
may have prevented a death from 
this dire disease among the people 
in this very room. Thank you. Jury 
is dismissed. (As curtain falls 
slowly, MasTER OF CEREMONIES 
stands stiffly saluting the Jury. The 
members of the Jury stand, turning 
their heads. Just as the curtain drops, 
Cancer’s voice, high and trembling 
in a wild desparing wail is heard 
off stage.) 

I’m afraid of 
KNOWLEDGE! 


THE END 
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Grades 4, 5, 6 





MaryAaNNn: Hello, Jane? 








Poet’s Nightmare 


by Elbert M. Hoppenstedt 


Characters 
MARYANN MarrtTIN 
ALFRED MarrtIN, her brother 
Mrs. MartTIN 
JANE 
JIM 
ANDY 
STEVE 
CAROL 


SettinG: The living room of the Martin 


home. 


Ar Rise: MARYANN its dialing a num- 


ber on the telephone. She glances fur- 
tively around and then speaks in a 
subdued voice. 

Maryann. 
Listen. I need your help. . . about 
Alfred. He’s up to one of his old 
tricks again. He’s acting the poet 
. . . yeah, since he published that 
poem . . . what’s wrong with that? 
Ye gods, you should live with him 
now. He’s impossible. The doors 
aren’t high enough to get his nose 
under. You’ve got to help, Jane. 
The Christmas vacation will be 
ruined if we don’t do something to 
get him straightened out. (Hears 
noise off stage.) Somebody’s coming. 
Can you come over? I'll tell you all 
about it. Yes. Yes. All right. Good- 
bye. (Hangs up as Mrs. Martin 
enters) Oh! It’s you, Mother. 


Mrs. Martin: Of course it’s I, dear. 


Who else would it be? Your father’s 






at work. You’re here, and Alfred — 
well, who knows where he is! (Sitting 
on couch and picking up knitting) 
Your brother is a famous poet now, 
I suppose you know. He told me so 
himself. 


MarYANN: Poet! Just because he got 


one sticky, slushy love poem pub- 
lished in the Youth Journal of Poetry! 
It’s all Carol’s fault, and I told her 
so. Ever since he wrote her that love 
letter from prep school, and she was 
dope enough to answer it, he’s been 
so love-sick you can’t talk to him. 
That’s what started all this poetry 
writing, I know! He’s putting on an 
act to impress Carol. 


Mrs. Martin: You’re not being fair 


to your brother, Maryann. 


MaryAnn: I’m not, huh! This is just 


another one of his acts. Mother, 
we’ve simply got to do something to 
get him over this. He'll be the laugh- 
ing stock of the town before he’s 
finished. You know, I think people 
look at me now and smile to them- 
selves. I can almost hear them 
whisper: “That’s the sister of that 
screwy, half-baked poet — ” 


Mrs. Martin: Maryann, watch your 


language. 


MaryANN: Well, those are the only 


words I can think of to express what 
I think. Mother, something has to 
be done. 





Mrs. Martin: Let the boy alone. He’ll 
get over it by himself — the way he 
did all those other times. 

Maryann: Yeah — like the time he 
thought he was a great detective, 
and went around looking for things 
with a magnifying glass. Only now 
he’s a poet, and that’s worse! Why 
he hasn’t seen any of his old pals 
since he’s back from prep school. 
Jim Tilkens called and wanted to go 
ice skating. I just had to let him 
know the truth. 

Mrs. Martin: The truth? 

MaAryANN (Sadly): Yes. That — that 
my brother is — out of this world. 

Mrs. Martin: Maryann! You didn’t! 

Maryann: But it’s the truth, Mother. 
What else could I tell him? 

Mrs. Martin (Setting down knitting): 
Well, I’ll speak to your father about 
it. (Starts to exit) He went to prep 
school, too, so maybe he’ll know 
what can be done. 

Maryann: Don’t tell me Father ever 
acted like this! 

Mrs. Martin (Smiling faintly): Well, 
he did write poetry to me from 
school. (Ezits) 

MarYANN: Poetry. ... Phooey! I 
hope I never hear another line of it. 
(Doorbell rings, off right. MARYANN 
exits, returning after a minute with 
JANE.) Gosh, I’m glad you’ve come. 

JANE: Now, really, Maryann, it can’t 
be as bad as all that! 

Maryann: No? Here, sit down. 

(Pushes JANE into easy chair, left) 

Now listen. This is the poem Alfred 

had published, the one he wrote to 

Carol. You listen to it and tell me if 

anyone in his right mind could write 

something like this: (Reads) 





“Sweet Carol, lovely as a summer 
breeze, 

Hair as soft as zephyrs through the 
trees, 

Lips as fragile as a rare wine glass; 

See! The very flowers bow to let you 
pass. 

Sweet Carol, lovely as an orchid’s 
bloom... 

JANE (Interrupting): “And skinny as 
an old used broom. - .” 

Maryann (Laughing with JANE): That 
would be a better line. 

“Sweet Carol, lovely as an orchid’s 
bloom, 

Sunlight in my heart to chase away 
the gloom. 

I see your loveliness whene’er I close 
my eyes, 

Like summer beauty, your beauty 
never dies.” 

JANE: Gee, I see what you mean. Has 
Carol seen this? 

Maryann: I don’t think so. Cer- 
tainly Alfred wouldn’t have the 
nerve to show it to her. 

JANE: No, I guess he wouldn’t. (Door- 
bell rings. MARYANN exits. JANE 
rereads poem, shaking head.) Sa 

Jim (Off stage): Where’s that half- 
baked brother of yours? (Jim, ANDY 
and STEVE enter with MARYANN.) 

Anpy: Yeah, what’s he doing — going 
into hiding? 

Sreve: We hear he’s joined the Muses. 

MaryAnn: Come on in, boys, and be 
prepared for the worst. 

Steve (Looking about): Well, where is 
he? Hi, Jane. 

JANE: Hi! 

Anpy: Where’s this ethereal paradise 
he’s hidden himself in? 

Jim: No kidding, Maryann, where is 
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he? We’re all set for an ice skating 

party, and you know we can’t pos- 

sibly have any fun without Alfred. 

MARYANN: Here, read this and find 
out. 

Jim (Scanning): Holy smokes! Great 
guns! What’s happened to the kid 
— writing drivel like this. “Sweet 
Carol, lovely as a summer breeze. 
Hair as soft as zephyrs through the 
trees... .’’ How could he? 

StEvE (Snatching paper): Let’s see 
that! (Reading, half aloud) Wow! 
This is sen-sa-tion-al. Dear, sweet 
Carol, with hair as soft as a tornado 

. er... I mean zephyr. And 
have you seen the dame! Wow! 

JANE: Now wait a minute. You’re ex- 
aggerating. 

Steve (Paying no attention to her): 
“The very flowers bow to let you 
pass...” (ALFRED appears at left. 
His head is held high and there is a 
dreamy, far-away quality to his voice. 
He carries a pad in his left hand, and 
lifts a pencil slowly and gently to his 
lips, making an occasional notation.) 

Aurrep: Like the soft touch of spring 
on a sleeping bough. Say! That’s 
good! (Goes over to geranium on table 
and touches flower gently) Petals as 
soft as moss — no, soft as a sunset’s 
glow on a quiet lake. Say! That’s 
good! (Pretends to see others for first 
time. Says nothing, but comes over 
and gently removes paper from 
Streve’s hand) Please. Let us not 
defile that which is good and sacred. 
That is meant only for the eyes that 
have been opened; the gifted, the 
lover of art and nature, the tran- 
scendentalist . . . 

Steve: Huh? 
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ALFRED: And sorry as I am to say this 
dear Steve, you are one of the ple- 
beian, the proletariat, one of those 
whose eyes are closed to the wonder 
and greatness of beauty. Do not de- 
file the sacredness of that page by 
touching it. 

Steve (Looking at his hands in shame): 
Huh? 

Aurrepb: And now, gentlemen, if you 
will excuse me, I shall return to the 
solitude of my room, where the pas- 
sion of my new-found talent may 
pour forth from the pen unmolested, 
unrestrained by vulgar presences. 

Anpy (Who has been taking it all in 
quietly, comes forward): I say, Old 
Bean, would you mind translating 
that for me? I’m a little slow, don’t 
you know, on that incoherent jibber- 
jabber you just expounded. 

AuFRED (Jn dead seriousness): Quite 
understandable, Andrew. I don’t 
hold it against you. The flowerslook 
forth boldly with their beauty; the 
weed must turn its head in shame. 
(Writing on pad) Say! That’s good! 
Good day, gentlemen. (Ezits) 

Jim (Starting after him): But the ice 
skating party. That is, we want 
WN: i 

Anpy (Collapsing into couch): No! 
(Slapping head with palm) I’m 
dreaming. This can’t be true. 

MaryYANN: But it is, most horribly 
true — Andrew. 

Anpy: Oh, don’t. Please. It’s Andy. 

JANE: Like a yellow moon amid the 
pines — say, that’s good! 

Jim: Please, Maryann. I can’t stand 
any more. This is the limit. We’ve 
got to do something. 

JANE: Yes, but what? 





MaryAnn (70 ANnpy): You’re the one 
who can think up the practical jokes, 
Andy. Now’s your chance to shine. 

Steve: Yeah, Andy, come on — give. 
He’ll ruin our whole vacation going 
on like this. 

Maryann: You see, Andy, we have to 
get Alfred to forget this gag. 

Sreve: If it is a gag. 

Anpy (Pacing floor): You’re right, all 
of you. We’ve got to bring him down 
to earth again. (Talking to himself) 
But how—that’s the question. 
We’ve got to use psychology, that’s 
it. (Stopping suddenly and facing 
others) How about getting Carol to 
read it; you know, burlesque it, so 
he sees how lousy it really is? 

Jim: I—I’m afraid that wouldn’t 
work, Andy. 

Anpy (Slumping into chair): I can’t 
think of a thing. (Wailing) And all 
the times I’ve had such a fertile 
brain — when it got me into nothing 
but trouble. And now when I need 
it, what happens? 

JANE (Coming to him; others cluster 
about): There, there, Andy. It’ll 
come to you. You’ve got to relax, 
that’s what’s the matter. Now let 
your head rest against the back of 
the chair. Now close your eyes, and 
think, think Andy, while I stroke 
your head. Blood in the head makes 
the brain work faster, you know. 


Steve: Brain? Who said he had a 
brain? 
JANE: Concentrate ... concentrate. 


(To others) You know, I actually 
think I feel something percolating. 
Steve: Feels like pins and needles, 
doesn’t it? 
JANE: No, more like cogwheels grind- 


ing. Concentrate. . . 

Anpy (Jumping up): I have it! I have 
it! 

MaryAnn: Great! Out with it! 

Anpy: It’s colossal, stupendous. Quick 
Maryann, call up Carol and tell her 
to come over right away. 

Maryann: O. K. I'll take your word 
that it’s good. (At telephone) Oak- 
land 6-9101, please. 

Anpy (To others): All right. Now, you, 
Jim. See how many books of poetry 
you can find in the bookcase. 

Jim: Poetry? What for? We've got 
too much now around here. 

Anpy: Don’t ask questions. Jane, get 
all the paper and pencils you can 
find from the desk. (Stands survey- 
ing the scene with satisfaction) 

Maryann (At telephone): Hello, that 
you, Carol? Maryann. Say, can you 
come over? The gang’s all here and 
we've got a plan to cure Alfred... 
yes, that’s what I said, cure Alfred. 
You didn’t know he was sick. Well, 
this is mental illness... . You un- 
derstand? Yeah, that’s right. His 
poetry. ... You feel morally re- 
sponsible? . . . O. K., we'll see you. 
(Hangs up. To others) She'll be 
right over. Says she feels responsible 
for Alfred’s condition. 

Jim (Coming over with several volumes): 
Here you are. Three volumes. Gosh, 
they’re heavy. Probably just as 
heavy reading. 

JANE (With pencils and paper):There’s 
just enough to go around, if that’s 
what you want. 

Anpy: Swell. Put them on the table. 
The books, too. Now gather around 
and I'll give you the low-down. 

(They move in.) All right. Here’s 
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what we do. We'll show Alfred we 
can play his little game, too. We'll 
act like poets, too. We'll give him so 
much of it he’ll have to give up. 
We'll give it to him untilit comesout 
of his ears. So go to it, folks! Start 
writing. The sillier the better. We'll 
see who’s the real poet around here! 
CURTAIN 

. * * 

ScENE 2 

TrmeE: An hour later. 

SerrinG: Same as Scene 1. 

Ar Rise: MARYANN, JANE and ANDY 
are seated on the couch, pencils poised, 
deep in mock-thought. Jim is pacing 
the floor, also deep in thought, carry- 
tng pad melodramatically on t'e palm 
of his hand. Sreve is seated dreamily 
on the armchatr, staring into space. 

Jim: Your eyes are like great big blue 
marbles. Say! That’s good! 

MarYANN: Lips as soft as down... 
no, goose down, that’s softer. Let’s 
see. Down frown, brown, 
clown. (To others) You know, I’m 
beginning to enjoy this. You make 
me sommersault like a clown. That’s 
good! (Doorbell rings; she goes to 
answer it, still talking dreamily.) 
And your eyes are the deepest brown 
. . . darling, you’re simply the talk 
of the town. . . (Exits, still talking) 

JANE: What rhymes with Constanti- 
nople? 

Steve (Biting pencil thoughtfully): 
The stars are never as deep as that 
far-away look in your eyes. (To 
others) Has Alfred passed by yet? 

MaryANN (Entering with Carot): 
Please, dear, take away that wither- 
ing frown. (Stops to write it down; 
seats herself) 


Carot (Dumbfoundedly): Say, what’s 
going on here, anyway? 

Jim (Without looking up): There are 
pencil and paper over there on the 
table. . . . Little robin, fairest crea- 
ture of spring, are you thinking 
about anything, as you soar on 
motionless wing? That’s good. 

JANE: I just can’t think of a thing to 
rhyme with Constantinople. 

Caro: Will somebody please tell me 
what’s going on? 

JANE: Hurry, Carol. Alfred might see 
you. Get into the poetic mood, 
quick. It’s our plan — we’re giving 
him a dose of his own medicine. 

MaryAnn: And you're the center of 
attraction. If Alfred sees you acting 
like this, too, he’ll really be con- 
vinced. 

Caro: All right. 
What do I do? 
JANE: Write poetry, of course! What 
else? Sit down here. Move over, 

Andy. 

Anpy: Huh? Oh, move over. All right. 
Little yellow flower, fairest of spring, 
what secret message of summer do 
you bring? That’s good. (CaRoL 
settles down to work. ALFRED appears 
at door, still carrying pad and staring 
off into space.) 

ALFRED: Little elfin mischief dancing in 
your eyes. Say! That’s good! (Looks 
toward others) What’s going on here? 
I thought you were... . (Remem- 
bering role he is playing) Starlight, 
sifting through a moon-gold sky, 
listens quietly to the bob-cat’s cry. 
I say, that’s good! (Looks around to 
find no one paying attention to him) 
Starlight (Louder) sifting through a 
moon-gold sky, listens to the bob- 


I'll string along. 











cat’s cry ... I say, that’s good, 

isn’t it? (Stares off into space) 

Sreve: A whisp of smoke, like a tiny 
finger spread, curls, rises, and into 
the air is fed. Say, that’s good. 

ALFRED (Approaching Strve, taps him 
cautiously on shoulder): I say, would 
you mind telling me what you're 
doing? 

STrevE (Shrugging shoulder): And the 
night closes in, and there is blackness 
everywhere; the trees, the camp, the 
very thickness of the air. 

ALFRED (Moving away from Steve, 
catches sight of Carou): Carol! What 
on earth are you doing here? 

Caro. (/ndifferently): Hello. 

Aurrep: “Hello”? Is that all you can 
say to me? 

Caro.: Please, Alfred, don’t bother me 
now. 

ALFRED: B-bother you? 

Caro : Soft silver, tropical silver, the 
moon glows. . . 

ALFRED: Say, just what’s coming off 
here? 

Anpy (Rising slowly): It means, Alfred, 
that you’ve convinced us, old man. 
We were fools, going merrily on our 
plebeian way, unknowing .. . un- 
feeling... . 

ALFRED: But — 

Anpy: Never mind, old man. (Puts 
hand on his shoulder) We owe you the 
apology. We just never understood, 
that’s all — until now. 

JaNnE (Looking up momentarily): 
Andy’s right, Alfred. We never 
realized what joy creative expression 
could bring a person. We owe it all 
to you, Alfred. 

Jim (Looking up): I say, Alfred. Now 

that we’re one of your kind, why 


don’t you honor us by sitting down 
and doing your writing here? 

Anpy: That’s a beastly good sugges- 
tion, James, old man. I say, Alfred, 
do join us. 

ALFRED: Well — er —I was going to 
join you at — yes, at writing! Of 
course! (Settles himself uneasily on 
edge of chair, looking about furtively) 

JANE: Mocking bird, mocking bird, 
where art thou gone? 

Steve: ‘Never!’ quoth the villain, 
and slithered through the dark... . 

ALFRED: Say, fellows, shall we. . 

JANE: S8-h-h-h! 

Anpy: Stop talking. How can I con- 
centrate? 

Mrs. Martin (Running into room sud- 
denly with paper): It’s wonderful! 
Oh, I tell you it’s simply the most 
exciting, wonderful thing that has 
ever happened to me. 

MARYANN (Coming to her): We under- 
stand, Mother. We’ve had the same 
glorious experience. Come. Read us 
what you’ve written. What have 
you named it? 

Mrs. Martin: “Fireflies.” 

ALFRED: Mother, you don’t mean to 
tellme.. .! 

Mrs. Martin (Coming over and kissing 
him): Ido, Alfred. And I owe it all to 
you. 

AuFrep: Oh, no! 

JANE: Read it to us, Mrs. Martin. 

Mrs. Martin: How could I refuse? I 
can’t hold it within me any longer. 
It must out. . . “Fireflies.” (Reads) 
“At night I see your tiny, golden 

lamps aglow, 
Fairy lanterns, dancing to an elfin’s 
bow, 

Reflecting glory of the stars above, 
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A song enchantment; a song of 

ethereal love.”’ 
Isn’t it wonderful? I tell you, it just 
f-l-o-w-s from me. (Confidingly) It 
isn’t finished yet. But I simply had 
to share it with you. Now I won’t 
disturb you any longer, children. 

JANE: Please, Mrs. Martin, promise 
us you'll come back and read the rest 
when it’s finished. 

Mrs. Martin: Oh, I will, I will. I 
promise. (Hzits) 

ALFRED (Watching others settle back to 
work): Say, fellows and gals, what 
say we go out fora... . 

Jim: S-h-h-h! 

Steve (Looking up momentarily): 
Really, Alfred, you should know 
better than to interrupt so often. 


AtrreD: Oh. ... bother! (Hvery- 
one settles down to work. ALFRED 
paces the room several times. Sud- 


denly he stops and faces the others 
boldly.) All right, so I was wrong. 
So Iam no poet. For Heaven’s sake, 
stop this nonsense, and let’s go out 
for a sleigh ride, or ice skating, or — 
or anything. (Stops, waiting) All 
right! All right! You’ve had your 
fun. I’m cured. You know as well 
as I that you’re no more poets than 
—than I was. I’m cured. (No one 
answers or looks up.) Ye gods! Of all 
the stupid, imbecile, idiotic tricks. 
I told you I’m punished; strictly and 
severely punished. Now let’s get out 
of here and have some fun. (Still no 
one answers.) All right then, stay 
here. But I’m going! (Quick exit) 
Caro (Rising quickly, laughing. Others 
continue to write): Wasn’t he funny! 
I could hardly keep a straight face. 
Well, anyway, he’s cured. Your plan 





worked like a charm, Andy. He’s 
completely cured. In fact, he’s so 
cured, he’ll probably never even 
want to look at another line of 
poetry. Well, what about it? Do we 
go ice skating or sleigh riding? 
Maryann, which’ll it be? 

Maryann (Glancing up): If you don’t 
mind, Carol, I think I’d like to finish 
this. Really, it’s good, and I mean 
that. 

Carot: Oh, no! How about you, 
Steve? They say the ice is as smooth 
as glass. (Mockingly) Say, that’s 
good. 

Sreve: Not right now, Carol. I’d like 
to, but, well, to tell you the truth, 
I’ve gotten kind of interested in 
this poem. 

Caro: Well, ’'ll be. ..! All right, 
Jane, I guess it’s up to us. You’ve 
finished your poem, haven’t you? 

JANE: Yes, my first one. But really, 
Carol, it would be sinful to stop 
now. That first poem was — well — 
call it a warm-up period. I’ve just 
got to see what I can do with my 
next one. 

Caro.: Ye gods, what’s happened here 
anyway? We cured Alfred. Now 
who’s going to cure you? Come on, 
Jim, you’ve got more sense than the 
rest. Up and at the ice skating. 

Jim (Momentarily aroused): Huh? 

Caro: Oh, no, not you, too! 

Maryann: Would you all mind talking 
a little less. There’s more paper in 
the desk if that’s what you want. 

Caro.: I don’t want any more paper. 
I don’t want to write any more 
poems. I never did want to write 


any. I never will want to write any 
more either. Now is that clear? All 











I want to do is to get out of here and 
get in some ice skating. Now do you 
all understand? 

Anpy: What rhymes with “sadder” 
except “gladder’ and ‘“‘madder’’? 
There’s no such word as “madder”’ 
is there? (No answer) I didn’t think 
so. 

Maryann: Lithely leaping, like a lily’s 
lilting leaves. Isn’t that wonderful 
alliteration? 

Caro .: This has gone far enough. Now, 
for the last time, is anyone coming 
with me or not? (No answer) Very 
well. Then J am going. And do you 
know where I’m going? I’m going to 
find Alfred and go ice skating. I’m 
going to find someone who’s sane. 
Goodbye. (Quick exit) 

JANE (Shaking her head sadly): Poor 
girl. She just hasn’t got the stuff 
that poets are made of. 

Maryann: No depth to her character. 

Steve: All she was interested in was 
getting Alfred out of here. 

Jim: Alfred’s genius was short-lived, 
too. 

Mrs. Martin (Bursting in): It’s fin- 
ished! Finished at last. 

JANE: Read it to us, Mrs. Martin. 
Please. 

Mrs. Martin: Thank you, Jane, I will. 
“And now the first faint flush of 

dawn shows in the east, 
And from the purple mountains, like 
a beast, 
The angry, swollen sun comes roar- 
ing up, 
To make a streak of gold — out of a 
yellow buttercup.” 


JANE: Splendid! 
Jim: Bravo! 


Anpy: It’s the best thing any of us has 


written. Stay here with us, Mrs. 
Martin. We need you —for in- 
spiration. 


Mrs. Martin: Oh, now really, | 
couldn’t. It was nothing. . . well, 
all right. (Sits down) 

Anpy: And — now shall we all return 
to work, with no more interruptions? 
(All nod solemnly.) 

JANE: Chirping, 
robin... 


chirping little 


Maryann: Slithered and slip, the 
slimy serpent stole softly, swiftly 
southward . . . it’s marvelous what 
one can do with alliteration. 


Jim: Morning. . . warning. . . dorn- 
ing ... corning... torning... 
nothing rhymes with morning. (AL- 
FRED enters steathily, holding CAROL 
by the hand. They cross stage and 
exit. ALFRED reappears carrying ice 
skates, followed by Carnot. As they 
get near to right exit, ALFRED stops 
and looks over the group. No one 
notices him. He shakes his head sadly, 
and with a circling motion near his 
head denotes his feelings, and starts to 
exit.) 

ALFRED: Come on, Carol. Let ’em be. 
The poet’s nightmare settles o’er the 
Martin dwelling. Say! That’s good! 
(Pretends to go back to join the others, 
but Caro pulls him laughingly off 
stage.) 


THE END 
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Caught at the Narrows 


by Atleen Fisher 


Characters 
Mrs. BRENT 
Mr. BRENT 


GrEorGE BRENT 

Susan BRENT 

Brrpie Houston 

Dane Houston, Birdie’s father 
Time: About 4:30 o'clock on a gloomy 
May afternoon. 

Sertine: The large kitchen of the Brent 
farmhouse. 

At Rise: Mrs. Brent is at the telephone 
in the midst of a conversation. 

Mrs. Brent: I'll tell Steve. Friday 
night, Grange Hall. I’m quite sure 
we can be there, even though we 
might have to take a boat if this 
weather keeps up. It sounds like a 
worthwhile meeting. By the way, 
did anyone tell Dane Houston about 
it? (Pause) Oh, he won’t listen to 
us, Mrs. Anderson. He’s a neighbor, 
that’s true enough. But he isn’t 
neighborly. You just don’t know! I 
don’t like to talk about it. ... 
(Pause) Aren’t you right! As I was 
saying to Steve this noon, it’s a 
famine around here for about ten 
months of the year, and then we get 
such a feast of rain we don’t know 
what to do with it. First thing you 
know we'll be putting our’ new 
davenport on the roof. (She laughs.) 
Of course, I mean it! It’s a family 
joke. You see, we’ve been saving all 
year for a new davenport, but now 





our roof is beginning to leak so 
badly we’ll have to buy shingles with 
the davenport money! (Mr. Brent 
comes in with an armful of tangled 
harness. He throws it on the floor near 
the door and squats down to work on 
it.) Oh, here’s Steve now. Just a 
minute ... and I'll see if it’s all 
right about Friday . . . (Turns from 
phone to him) It’s Mrs. Anderson. 
There is to be a meeting on gully 
control and soil conservation at the 
Grange Hall Friday night. Can we 
go? 

Mr. Brent: You bet we can. 

Mrs. Brent: Mrs. Anderson thought 
we might pass the word along to 
Houston. 

Mr. Brent: He won’t pay any atten- 
tion to anything we say. Not Hous- 
ton. And the Lord knows he could 
stand listening to a little plain talk 
on gullies. Why doesn’t she get the 
County Agent to call him? 

Mrs. Brent: That’s a good idea! (Jn 
phone) We'll be there Friday, all 
right. And Steve suggests you get 
the County Agent to call Mr. Hous- 
ton. That will be the best way to 
handle it. (Pause) 7:30. And thanks 
so much for calling, Mrs. Anderson. 
Goodbye. (She hangs up, goes to 
rocker, takes sewing and darns.) 

Mr. Brent: If anyone gets Houston 
to go to that meeting I'll. . . die of 
the shock. Houston knows too much 





already! About everything. But I’ll 
sure be glad to get some pointers on 
gully control myself ... after 
what’s happened the last three years. 
(Glances out window) Haven’t the 
children come home from school yet, 
Dora? I don’t like the looks of the 
sky. It could start pouring any 
minute. 

Mrs. Brent: Not again? It’s done 
nothing but rain all week. (Hur- 
riedly, cheerfully) Not that we don’t 
need it. But if this keeps up we’ll 
wear out poor Clementine com- 
pletely! 

Mr. Brent: Where is Clementine? 
(Looks around) I miss her. 

Mrs. Brent: I’m giving her a little 
rest. You know, Steve, it actually 
hasn’t rained since noon. 

Mr. Brent: We'll probably get a 
cloudburst to make up for it. Why 
haven’t the kids come home? 

Mrs. Brent (Going to window): They 
should be here by now. Unless they 
waited around with Birdie Houston. 
Her father usually drives down to 
get her on bad days, you know. 

Mr. Brent: Houston! It’s a wonder 
he’d give anyone else a ride. 

Mrs. Brent: The children all sit in the 
back seat. I think Birdie is a little 
afraid of her father herself. 

Mr. Brent: I don’t blame her. Dane 
Houston is one fellow I can’t under- 
stand. He won’t listen to reason. 
He’s the most bull-headed, vinegar- 
faced, prickly-pear cactus I ever saw. 

Mrs. Brent: Don’t let him get you, 
Steve. 

Mr. Brent: If a fellow wants to ruin 

his own land, that’s one thing. But 

when ruining his land means ruin- 


ing the neighbors below him, that’s 
something else again. This rain has 
only made matters worse, Dora. 
The gullies Houston let start on his 
farm are digging deeper into our 
fields all the time, cutting the heart 
out of the land, carrying away the 
topsoil. There ought to be a law 
against it. Gullies don’t take account 
of fences! 

Mrs. Brent: Maybe we can get some 
ideas at the meeting Friday. 

Mr. Brent: It’s Dane Houston who 
needs the ideas. Someone ought to 
tie him hand and foot and plunk him 
right under the speaker’s nose. 

Mrs. Brent: Look at that big splash 
on the window! It’s starting to rain 
again. Why don’t George and Susan 
come? (Puts down work-basket and 
hurries to window) Oh, there they 
are now, Steve. Just coming in the 
gate. (Goes to door and calls) Hurry! 
Hurry! It’s going to pour. Run! (Jn 
a moment there is the sound of feet 
scraping on the stoop. GEORGE and 
Susan rush in. They carry lunch 
pails, a few books, and the mail they 
have brought from the mailboz.) 

GrorGe (Shaking drops of rain from 
cap): Whew! That was a close call. 

Susan: Weren’t we lucky to get home 
just in time? 

GerorGeE (Handing his mother the mail): 
New sales catalog from Wards, 
Mom. (He grins.) I bet it’s full of 
davenports. 

Mrs. Brent (Smiling back): But not 
like ours, when we get it up on the 
roof where everyone will see it. 
What happened to you, anyway? 
Your father and I were beginning to 
worry. 
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Susan: The sky looked so dark when 











school let out we were afraid it was 
going to rain cats and dogs. So 
Birdie said we should wait till her 
father came for her. She was sure 
he would come. 

GerorGE: Yeah, but he didn’t. 

Susan: Poor Birdie will get plenty wet 
now, walking the rest of the way. 

Mrs. Brent: You should have had her 
come in and wait. Goodness, the 
rain is coming down in sheets. Birdie 
will get soaked. 

GeorGE: It looked stormy all after- 
noon, but nothing happened. So we 
thought it would probably hold off 
a while longer. Anyway, we couldn’t 
ask Birdie to come in because she 
wasn’t with us when we got to the 
gate. 

Mr. Brent: Why not? Didn’t she 
walk with you? 

Susan: She left us at the bend. She 
wanted to take the short cut, to get 
home faster. 

Mr. Brent (Startled): You mean the 
short cut up the gulch? 

GeorGe: Yes. It cuts off a good half 
mile, Dad. (Looks out window) But 
we didn’t know it was going to rain 
so hard. The rocks will be slippery, 
won’t they? 

Mr. Brent (Worried, getting up): 
George, do you mean to say you let 
Birdie go up the gulch on a day like 
this? 

GrorGe: It was her idea. 

Mr. Brent: But you’re older. You 
should have warned her. You should 
have made her stay on the road. In 
a downpour like this, the gulch will be 
swirling with water. If Birdie loses 

her footing... . 





Mrs. Brent (Urgently): We'll have to 
do something, Steve! We can’t 
leave that poor child out there. 

Susan: George did tell her, Daddy. 
He said the water might be high 
from all the rain. I heard him. 

GeorGE (With remorse): But I didn’t 
keep her from going. I thought she 
would get home all right before it 
rained again. 

Mr. Brent (At window): The next 
thing to a cloudburst! If Birdie gets 
caught at the Narrows, she’s lost 

. she can’t climb out, and she 
can’t get through. There’s only one 
thing todo. . . . (He begins to put on 
his raincoat, and tighten his boots.) 

Susan: Poor Birdie! And she’s got 
on her nice new dress, the one she 
picked out all by herself, for her 
birthday. 

Mr. Brent: Are you game, George? 
We have to try to catch Birdie be- 
fore she reaches the Narrows. The 
water will be running deep and fast 
there and the rocks will be slippery 
as ice. (GEORGE obviously is game.) 
Where’s that old rain-hat of mine, 
Dora? (Mrs. Brent looks for it, 
finds it behind the stove, brings it. 
She also brings an old yellow slicker.) 

Mrs. Brent: Here, George, put on my 
old slicker, with the hood. It may 
be a little big, but it will help keep 
out the deluge. 

Susan: Oh, Birdie. Birdie! 

Mrs. Brent (As her husband and 
GEORGE go toward door): You'll be 
careful, won’t you Steve? You 
won’t take any chances? Which 
way are you going? 

Mr. Brent: We'll cut across the south 

field and strike the gulch just below 








the Narrows. I just hope we can 
head her off in time. Ready, George? 

Georce: Yes, Dad. 

Mr. Brent: This isn’t exactly going 
to be a picnic. We’ve got to hurry. 

GeorGE: Let’s go. (They start out, but 
Mr. BRENT turns at door.) 

Mr. Brent: Maybe you'd better call 
Houston and tell him, Dora. He 
might as well be prepared. Besides, 
we may need his help. There’s no 
telling what could happen if we don’t 
reach the Narrows in time. 

Mrs. Brent: I'll phone him right 
away. And, remember, don’t take 
any chances. . . (GEORGE and Mr. 
BRENT go out.) 

Susan: I’m scared, Mom. 
think Birdie’s all right? 
Mrs. Brent: We'll just have to hope 
she is, Susan. Hope hard! What’s 

their telephone number? 

Susan: 208 M. (Mrs. Brent hurries 
to the phone.) 


Do you 


Mrs. Brent (Jn phone): 208 M, 
please. (She waits a while, seems to 
get no reply. Tries again) 208 M, 
Central. Try them again, please. 


(Pause) What? (Pause) Isn’t there 
some other way? It’s very import- 
ant. (Pause) You can’t? Oh, I’m 
sorry. . . . (Puts down the receiver) 
Some of the lines have been put out 
of order by the storms. Central 
can’t reach anyone past our house. 

Susan: Then we can’t let Mr. Houston 
know! Why didn’t he come for her? 
Why didn’t he come when it looked 
so rainy? (She gives a start and puts 
her hand to her neck.) Ouch! (Points 
to floor) The roof is leaking again, 
Mom. Where’s Clementine? 

Mrs. Brent: I thought she could have 


a little rest this afternoon, but it 
seems we have to put her to work 
again. Run get her, Susan. (Susan 
hurries to the cupboard and pulls out 
a big battered dishpan.) 

Susan (Dramatically): Oh, my darling 
Clementine! (She takes the pan and 
begins to play-aci as she carries it to 
catch the rain. Ceremoniously, she 
sings lo the tune of the song.) 

To the rescue, oh, my darling, 

You are nice and waterproof. . . 
Till we get our brand new sofa 
Nailed securely to the roof! (She 
bursts into tears.) Oh, Mom, ‘t isn’t 
funny today. (Puts pan under the 
leak) What if Birdie fell in? 

Mrs. Brent: We have to hope, Susan, 
not cry. Look here, see if you can 
untangle some of this harness Daddy 
was working on. Maybe you can 
surprise him and get all the straps 
unsnarled. (Susan sits down near 
the harness and works at it.) Did 
Birdie have her raincoat? 

Susan: Yes, and a sweater under, too. 

Mrs. Brent: I’m glad of that. Rub- 
bers? 

Susan: Her nice white boots that fit 
over her shoes. (Looks up) She let 
me try them on once, Mom. I felt 
like .. I was in the movies. I had 
Birdie hold the mirror from my 
pencil box. I couldn’t see both boots 
at the same time, but they looked 
wonderful, what I saw. 

Mrs. Brent: Maybe after we get the 
real davenport . . . not the one for 
the roof. . . we can start saving for 
some white rubber boots. 

Susan (Excited): Can we? (Sobers) 
But, anyway, I’m glad I’m not 
Birdie . . . even if she has them al- 
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ready. Is her father really crazy, 
Mom? Bill Burt says that his father 
says that any man who runs a farm 
the way Mr. Houston does is crazy. 

Mrs. Brent: Crazy! What a way to 
talk about Birdie’s father. Of course 
he isn’t crazy. 

Susan: Bill Burt says Mr. Houston 
ought to know better. Ruining his 
pasture by grazing so many sheep 
and plowing some of the slopes! He 
says he even plows the wrong way, 
up and down instead of across, so the 
rain runs down and makes gullies. 
Bill Burt says some of the gullies go 
right through the fence onto their 
land. And George says they come 
through our fence, too. 

Mrs. Brent: That’s why we have 
those gullies in the south field. But 
it doesn’t mean that Birdie’s father 
is crazy. Only thoughtless. Inex- 
perienced. Not used to farming in 
this kind of country. (Looks up) 
Move Clementine toward me a 
little, Susan. She didn’t catch those 
last drops at all. 

Susan (Moving the dishpan): George 
says it’s Mr. Houston’s fault we 
have to put the new davenport on 
the roof. 

Mrs. Brent: Oh, I don’t think we can 
go that far! 

Susan: The gullies are carrying off 
more soil than ten davenports cost 
— that’s what George says. 

Mrs. Brent: Our farm was in pretty 
good shape before Houston moved 
onto the Cramer place with all those 
sheep. Cramer never raised sheep. 
Only a few cows. 

Susan: I remember old Mr. Cramer! 
He didn’t have any teeth, did he? 


Except that big yellow bear’s tooth 
on his watchfob. I remember. His 
cows had such big horns, I was 
scared of them. 

Mrs. Brent: They did look vicious, 
didn’t they? But they really weren’t. 
And they were very much easier on 
the land than so many sheep. Cows 
don’t have sharp little hoofs that 
tear up the hillsides, and they don’t 
kill the grass by cropping it too close. 
Grass roots are like nails, you know, 
Susan, for holding the soil to the 
hillsides. When the grass is gone, the 
soil goes, too. This isn’t good 
country for so many sheep. 

Susan: Why doesn’t somebody tell 
Mr. Houston? 

Mrs. Brent: Your father tried to. 
Bill Burt’s father tried to. They 
both explained about the topsoil 
washing off. But Mr. Houston likes 
to do things his own way, I guess. 
Listen! What’s that noise? (They 
both listen. SusAN jumps up and goes 
to window.) 

Susan: I can’t even see the road, it’s 
raining so hard. But I hear some- 
thing. Do you think they found 
Birdie? 

Mrs. Brent: They can’t possibly be 
back so soon. 

Susan: Oh, it’s a car, Mom. Coming 
right up to the house. 

Mrs. Brent: I wonder who it can be. 
(She puts down her darning and goes 
to window.) In such weather. 

Susan: Look, someone is getting out. 

Mrs. Brent: Everyone looks the same 
in a raincoat! (There is a sound on 
the stoop, then a loud knock. Mrs. 
BRENT opens the door.) Why, Mr. 
Houston! Come in. I didn’t recog- 





nize your car. (Mr. Houston steps 
in and looks around nervously.) Isn’t 
this a downpour though? 

Mr. Houston: Is Birdie here? Did she 
come home with your children? 

Mrs. Brent: She isn’t here. I tried to 
phone you a little while ago, but the 
line is out of order. . . 

Mr. Hovston: Then I’ll go on down 
to the schoolhouse. She must be 
waiting there for me. I was hoping 
she’d get this far before the rain be- 
gan again. (Abrupily turns to go) 

Mrs. Brent: Mr. Houston, wait! 
Birdie isn’t at the schoolhouse. 

Susan (Beginning to cry): She’s.. . 
she’s... 

Mr. Houston: Where is she? Has 
anything happened? 

Mrs. Brent: She started home with 
my children, but it looked so rainy 
she took the short cut up the gulch. 
Just before the storm started again. 

Mr. Houston: Up the gulch! Good 
Lord, there’ll be a torrent running 
down there now. What about the 
Narrows? What if she gets caught 
there? (Turns to go again) I’ve got 
to find her. 

Mrs. Brent: Wait a minute, Mr. 
Houston. My husband and son have 
already gone after her. About a 
quarter of an hour ago. They may 
be back soon. 

Mr. Houston (Starting for window to 
look out): They went out for my girl 
in this downpour! What’s the best 
way to reach the gulch from here? 

Mrs. Brent: They planned to cut 
across the south field and strike it 
below the Narrows. 

Mr. Houston: I should have gone for 

her earlier. (Moves his hands nerv- 


ously) The sky looked bad, but I 
thought the storm might hold off a 
while longer. I had some sick sheep. 

Some very sick sheep. I couldn’t get 
away. . . (As he turns back from the 
window he bumps into “Clementine” 
and almost upsets the pan.) What 
iis ss 

Mrs. Brent: The roof leaks. We 
haven’t been able to fix it yet. 

Mr. Houston (Starting for door): I 
can’t wait here while strangers find 
my child. 

Mrs. Brent: We’re not strangers, Mr. 
Houston. We’re neighbors. At 
least, we’ve always wanted to be. 

Mr. Houston: Which way is south? 
I’m mixed up down here in the rain. 

Mrs. Brent (Pointing): That way. 
That way across our field and you'll 
strike the gulch. You may meet the 
men folks coming back with Birdie. 
Oh, I hope so. (Mr. Houston 
grunts and goes out into the storm.) 

Susan: He’s so cross. Birdie isn’t like 
him a bit. 

Mrs. Brent: He’s all upset. Poor 

man, I feel sorry for him. He 

doesn’t know what he fences himself 
out of. Calling us strangers! And 
he’s lived on the next farm three 
years. This is the first time I’ve had 
a chance to say more than half a 
dozen words to him. Run get some 
of those nice chunks of hardwood 
from behind the stove in the living 
room, Susan. We must have a good 
fire going, and the coffee-pot on. 

They’ll be cold and drenched to the 

skin when they get back. (Susan 

goes for wood, while Mrs. BRENT 
bustles around the stove. When Susan 
comes back, her mother nods toward 
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the cupboard.) Take down some cups 

and saucers, Susan. The best ones. 

Susan: I haven’t had a drink out of the 
flowered cups since I had the 
measles. It will be a party... . if 
Birdie’s all right. (She takes cups 
and saucers to table. As she passes 
“Clementine” she giggles.) Clemen- 
tine almost tripped Mr. Houston up, 
didn’t she? 

Mrs. Brent: And got another dent for 
her trouble. Let’s see. . . we can 
have some of those ginger cookies 
from the crock. ... (Susan gets 
cookies and puts them on the table. 
Mrs. Brent works around the stove.) 

Susan: If Birdie had a mother, maybe 
her father wouldn’t be so cross. 

Mrs. Brent: Very likely. 

Susan: He buys Birdie lots of things, 
but I think she’s kind of scared of 
him anyway. 

Mrs. Brent: I hope not. Go find that 
woolly afghan Grandma made, 
Susan. It’s in the cedar chest, on the 
left hand side. I’ll warm it here by 
the stove so we can bundle Birdie in 
it when she comes. (SusAN exits and 
comes back in a few minutes with the 
afghan. Mrs. Brent drapes it over a 
chair near the stove. There is a sudden 
loud noise on the stoop and a shout. 
Mrs. Brent hurries to door.) There 
they are! (Opens door. Mr. Hovus- 
TON, very muddy, comes in with 
Brrpie in his arms.) Oh, Birdie! Is 
she all right? Are you all right, 
Birdie? (Nervously, to Mr. Hovus- 
TON) Where are Steve and George? 

Mr. Houston: I’ve got to get her 
warm. She’s all wet and cold. (Takes 
her to the chair near stove, tenderly, 
full of concern.) 





Birpie (Weakly): I’m all right. Now. 

Mrs. Brent: Let me take off those 
wet things and wrap her in the 
afghan. Where did you find her, 
Mr. Houston? (Begins to take off 
BrirpDIe’s things) 

Susan: Where’s Daddy? 
George? 

Mrs. BRENT: Yes, where are they? 

Mr. Houston: I met your husband in 
the field, carrying Birdie. He’s gone 
back for George. 

Mrs. Brent (Anziously): Gone back 
for George? Gone back where? Did 
anything happen to George? 

Brirpie: He got hurt helping me down 
from the rocks. (Sobs) They were so 
slippery. (Sobs) And the water was 
all deep and brown and fast. 

Mr. Houston: There, there, Birdie. 
(To Mrs. Brent) It seems your boy 
got his foot caught between two 
rocks when he was rescuing Birdie. 
At the Narrows. Your husband 
doesn’t think it’s serious. 

Brrpre: I couldn’t go back. And I 
couldn’t go ahead. And I didn’t 
know what to do. (Shivers from the 
memory) I was so scared. But George 
climbed up after me. He knew a 
way around. 

Mrs. Brent: Is he still there, at the 
Narrows? Hurt. . . in all this rain? 

Mr. Houston: Your husband helped 
him as far as the old hayshed. I 
don’t know how Steve did it, helping 
the boy and carrying Birdie at the 
same time. He’s gone back for the 
boy now. 

Brrpte: I couldn’t hold on any longer. 
The rocks were so cold and wet. And 
then I heard George calling. . . 

Susan: Oh, Birdie! (She takes off the 
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white boots and Brrptr’s shoes and 
stockings, gets her slippers and puts 
them on BirpIn’s feet.) 

Mr. Houston: They got there in the 
nick of time. Good Lord. . . if they 
hadn’t . . . (Looks at Brrote, then 
lowering his eyes, sees he has tracked 
up the floor) Here I stand tracking 
up your floor with a lot of dirt! I'll 
send Mamie down in the morning 
to clean up. Fact is, I fell down 
twice in your field. Couldn’t see the 
gullies. . 

Mrs. Brent: Oh, that was too bad. 

Mr. Houston (Guiltily, blurting out): 
Well, here’s your chance! Why 
don’t you rub it in—about the 
gullies? Why don’t you tell me it 
serves me right? 

Mrs. Brent: Serves you right? 

Mr. Houston: I wouldn’t listen to 
your husband and Will Burt. They 
told me the gullies starting on my 
farm were eating down into theirs. 
I thought it was a lot of rubbish. 
Nonsense. I never even bothered to 
go look. I thought it was nobody’s 
business how I plowed my land, or 
how many sheep I pastured. I 
might have broken my leg just now, 
in one of those gullies... . 

Mrs. Brent: Steve has been trying 
to check them, but there is so much 
to do always. 

Mr. Houston (With remorse): I 
wouldn’t listen to him. I wouldn’t 
listen. Yet he and your boy went 
out on a day like this to save my 
daughter! It doesn’t make sense, 
Mrs. Brent. From your point of 
view, it doesn’t make sense. 

Mrs. Brent (Gently): Why, of course 

it does. We couldn’t leave Birdie out 


there when we knew how the water 
would rush down the gulch. You 
see, Mr. Houston, fences or no 
fences, people can’t live to them- 
selves. 

Mr. Houston: I never put myself out 
for anybody. Never took the trouble. 
Well, at least I can go help bring 
your boy home. Are you all right, 
Birdie? 

Brroie: I’m so snuggly I could go to 
sleep. (Mr. Houston turns abruptly 
and goes out.) He’s not cross, Mrs. 
Brent. Not really. He’s just very 
sorry. That’s the way he acts when 
he’s sorry. 

Mrs. Brent: I know, Birdie. It’s hard 
for some men to show their feelings. 

Susan (Excitedly): When George and 
Daddy get back, and your father, 
Birdie . . . we’re going to sit at the 
table and drink from the flowered 
cups, and have cookies. Like a 
party! (The telephone rings and 
Mrs. BRENT goes to answer.) 

Mrs. Brent: Hello. (Pause) Oh, 
hello, Mrs. Anderson. (Pause) The 
County Agent couldn’t . . . yes, I 
know, the line is down. (Pause) You 
mean about the meeting Friday 
night? Oh, don’t worry about 
getting in touch with him. He will 
be here, at our house, in a few 
minutes ... his daughter is here 
now. And I have a feeling, Mrs. 
Anderson . . . I have a feeling that 
he is going to be eager to go to that 
meeting. (Pause) Yes, it’s pouring 
here too. We certainly need that 
new davenport I told you about — 
on the roof! 


THE END 
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Little Bird in the Tree 


by Eleanore Leuser 


Characters 
Kine 
PrIncEss, his daughter 
Lapy DIANE 
HERALDS 
Lorp Tuck 
THE STUDENT 
THE ARTIST 
THE Poet 
PLAIN JOHN 

SETTING: A room in the palace of the 
King. To the back is a large window 
which looks out on the leafy branches 
of a tree. There is a bird’s nest in the 
branches. 

At Rise: The Kine and the Princess 
are talking together. Lapy DIANE is 
standing near the PRINCEss. 

Kine: My daughter, it is almost time 
for our test to begin. 

Princess: I do hope it is successful, 
Father. I am worried that no worthy 
person will be found to rule half the 
kingdom. 

Kine (Smiling and patting her hand): 

. . or receive your hand in mar- 
riage. To you, of course, that is most 
important. But we have tried every 
other means and we have no one 
who is both wise and tender, far- 
sighted and understanding. This 
test, I hope, will point out the right 
man. 

Princess: Indeed, I hope it does. 
(Leaning over and whispering to 

Lapy Drange) I do hope he is hand- 





some. (Two HERALDs enter.) 

Hera.ps: The first applicant for half 
the kingdom and the hand of the 
princess is My Lord Tuck from the 
neighboring kingdom of Eatonia. 
(Lorp Tuck enters and bows low to 
the Kine and the Princess. He 
should be smiling and chubby.) 

Princess (Behind her fan to Lapy 
DianE): He is at least pleasant 
looking. 

Lapy Diane: He looks as if he eats 
well. (They both laugh.) 

Kine (To Lorp Tuck): You under- 
stand the rules of this test? You are 
to look out of the window and watch 
the small bird in that tree. You are 
to tell us what you observe. The one 
whose sight, in our opinion, is the 
keenest and most understanding will 
win the reward. 

Lorp Tuck (Smiling and bowing): Yes, 

your Majesty, I am sure I know 
what you want. I may say that you 
will find that I see a little differently 
from most people. (He goes over to 
the window, looks out then returns to 
the Kina.) Sire, I see a little bird 
sitting on one of the branches . 
a very plump little bird. He could 
be made into the most delicious pie 
that your royal highnesses have ever 
tasted. I myself have the recipe. 
(The Princess and Lapy DIANE 
make faces of disgust. The Kine 
looks interested.) 



















Kine: Hmn! A pie, eh! Quite an in- 
teresting idea. Well, we shall see if 
anyone sees anything better. If you 
will stand over there, Lord Tuck, and 
wait, we will let you know our deci- 
sion after all the applicants have 
tried. (Lorp Tuck goes over to one 
side to wait.) Heralds, the next ap- 
plicant! (The Heraups go out and 
return with the SrupENT who is 
carrying a large book.) 

Heraups: The next contestant is the 
Student who has distinguished him- 
self in our halls of learning. 

Lapy Drane (70 Princess): He looks 
so wise for one so young, your High- 
ness. I am sure he is the right one. 

Princess: He looks so wise that he al- 
most frightens me. 

Srupent (Advancing and bowing): 
Your Majesty, I am ready for the 
test. (He takes a pair of binoculars 
from his pocket.) 

Kine: Yes, indeed, my friend, you 
certainly are ready. Well, look well 
and tell us what you see of the little 
bird in the tree. (The SrupENT 
goes to the window and looks intently 
through his glasses — refers to his 
book, then looks through his glasses 
again.) 

Srupent: I see a yellow bird with 
black on his head, wings, and throat. 
He is five inches long. He has a 
stout conical bill with which to 
crush seeds. He has nine feathers in 
the hind section of his wing and 
twelve in his tail. (Looking at book) 
I would say he belongs to a branch 
of the Fringillidae family, one of the 
largest on earth. 

Kina: Thank you. A most interesting 
lecture. You know how to observe 


all the details. Will you wait over 
there until the final decision? Herald, 
the next. (The HERALDs go out as the 
SrupEnt lakes his place beside Lorp 
Tuck. They return with the ARTIST.) 

Heraups: The third applicant who 
wishes to try his fortune is the 
Artist whose paintings are known 
to all. 

Lapy D1ane (Behind her fan): Oh-h, 
isn’t he handsome? You would 
make a wonderful pair. 

Princess: He is almost too good look- 
ing to be true. (The Artist ad- 
vances and bows.) 

Artist: Your Majesty ... Your 
Royal Highness—I am your humble 
servant. 

Kina: Well, don’t be too humble. Tell 
us what you see when you look out 
of the window at the little bird. 

Artist (Going to the window): I see a 
flash of yellow amongst the foliage 

. . a small sunbeam of a bird, part 
glowing, part clouded. It is an ex- 
quisite little symphony of black and 
gold against the green. 

Kina: You have good eyes, Artist, and 
you paint a colorful picture which 
pleases me much. You, too may 
wait. Heralds, the next. (The 
Artist waits by the others and the 
HERALDS go out and return with the 
Port who carries a lute.) 

Lapy Drang (70 Princess): Ah, poor 
boy, he looks as if he does not get 
enough to eat. I wish I could 
mother him. 

Princess (Sighing): He has such an 
interesting face. I could like him. 
(Whispers to Kina) Father, don’t 
you think he might do? (The Porr 
advances and bows.) 
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Port (Looking out of the window): I not 
only see a little bird with the “fatal 
gift of beauty’ but I hear a silver- 
tongued feathered songster whose 
deliriously sweet tender song is 
better than my own. He pours his 
little soul into the rippling notes 
and its ecstasy reaches the sky. I 
would that I might put some of its 
beauty into words that people 
might hear it forever. 

Princess (Aside to Kina): Oh, father, 
he must be the one! 

Kine: Heralds—is there any one 
else? 

HERALD: Just one, your Majesty. 

Princess: Oh, do we have to have him? 
I am ready to choose now. 

Kine: Poet . . . in fairness to all, I 
must ask you to wait for I must let 
all try who so desire. Heralds, the 
last applicant. (The HeRa.ps go out 
and return with PLAIn JoHN who is 
very plainly dressed.) 

Lapy Dtane (Sniffing): What very 
plain clothes! He is a nobody, I am 
sure. 

Princess (Looking at him intently): He 
is different from all the others but 
I don’t know why. 

Heraups: The last applicant for half 
the kingdom and the hand of the 
Princess — Plain John! (PLAIN 
JOHN comes forward and bows to the 
Kine and the PRINCEss.) 

PLAIN JouN: I am at your service, Sire. 

Krna@: Then look out of the window and 
tell us what you see of the little bird 
in yonder tree. 

PLAIN JOHN (Going over to look): I see a 
little yellow bird busy helping to 

raise a family. He is aiding his mate 

by bringing food and dropping it into 





the mouths of his young. Oh-h! 
Wait! (He disappears out the nearest 
door leaving everybody to stare after 
him in great surprise.) 

Kina (Astonished): What do you sup- 
pose was the matter with that 
young man? 

Lapy Diane (Disdainfully): One can 
see that he is not accustomed to 
court manners. 

Princess (Thoughtfully): Somehow I 
like him. I hope he returns. 

HeRALDs: Sire, shall we close the doors 
and forbid entrance again to this 
rude person? 

Kine (Firmly): Not at all. . . not at 
all. I am curious to learn why he 
went so hastily. Ah, here he comes. 
(PLAIN JoHN enters hastily and 
comes up to the KING.) 

Puan Joun: I beg your pardon, Sire, 
but I saw a snake coiled about the 
tree. It would soon have taken the 
eggs of the little bird so I hastened 
to kill it. 

Kine: You have done well. What 
think you, my daughter? (The 
Princess leans over and whispers to 
the KING.) 

Kina: Then I shall announce our de- 
cision. All the applicants have seen 
the same little bird from different 
points of view. That is good. But 
the one who is most understanding 
is the one who saw a little bird as the 
caretaker of his family and pro- 
tected him in his need. Plain John, 
to you goes the half of the kingdom. 
(The others applaud.) 

Pain JoHNn (Bows low): Sire, I shall 
do my best to see always with the 
same understanding. (He stands be- 
side the KING.) 









Kinc: But we have need of many 
points of view in our kingdom. To 
Lord Tuck who thinks of mouth- 
watering recipes goes the position 
of Head Chef in our realm. 

Lorp Tuck (Coming forward): I thank 
your Majesty. I shall concoct de- 
licious dishes for your royal house- 
hold and the people of your kingdom. 
(He bows and retreats.) 

Kine: And now for our Student with 
the learned mind. He shall be our 
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Head Scientist and share his wisdom 
with all our people. 

STUDENT (Coming forward): I thank 
your Majesty. I shall do my best to 
spread learning in every nook and 


cranny of your domain. 
back.) 

Kine: We have great need of beauty 
also. Therefore our Artist shell head 
our great museums and art gal- 
leries and see that people may feast 
their souls with beauty. 

Artist (Coming forward): My thanks, 
Sire. With all the beauties of 
Nature to inspire us there should be 
loveliness for all. 

Kina: And now we must not forget our 
Poet. He who can feel the beauty of 
a bird’s song and make others feel it 
should have a place in our hearts 
forever. He shall be our Poet 
Laureate. 

Poet (Coming forward): I thank your 
Majesty. My happiness comes in 
singing of what I see and hear. (He 
steps back. The Princess touches 
the Kina’s arm and whispers.) 

Kina (Smiling): My daughter re- 
minds me that though I bestowed 
half a kingdom upon the man of our 
choice, he still has to receive the 
second half of his reward. Plain 
John, step forward. (PLaIn JoHN 
does so and the Kina places the hand 
of the Princess in JoHn’s.) Here is 
the hand of the Princess. Long may 
you both live and rule over the 
kingdom with understanding and 
sympathy for all. 

(The others applaud as the PRINCESS 
and PLAIN JoHN stand with clasped 
hands.) 


(He steps 


THE END 
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Old Mother Hubbard 


Adapted by June Barr 


Characters 
OLp MorHer HUBBARD 
Towser, her dog 
BUTCHER 
BAKER 
CANDLESTICK MAKER 
O_p WomMAN WuHo LIVEs IN A SHOE 
JACK 
JILL 
CHILDREN 

{ime: Mother Goose time. 

Settina: The kitchen in Mother Hub- 
bard’s home. 

Ar Rise: Towser is lying on a rug in 
front of the stove. He gets up, yawns, 
stretches, and goes over to MOTHER 
HUBBARD who is in her rocking chair 
knitting. 

MorTHER HUBBARD: 

Well, old Towser, did you have a 
good nap? 

lowsER (Putting paws on her knees): 
Yes, I’m all rested. 

MotruerR HUBBARD 
down): 

Now, you're too big for my lap! 
(BuTCHER is heard offstage groaning.) 

ButcHEerR (Pounding on door): 

Oh, Mother Hubbard, Mother Hub- 
bard, let me in! 

MorHer Hussarp (Jumps up and 
hurries to open door): 

Oh, my goodness, what’s happened? 

KuTcHER (Stepping inside, clutching 
hand): 


(Pushing him 


I’ve cut me again! 
I was cutting a roast. Oh, please fix 
it! Oh, dear! 
MortHer HvusBarp (Examining it): 
There, now, it’s nothing but a 
scratch! Come over here. 
(She pulls him to table and seats him 
in chair. Butcuer, who still has on 
his big white apron and his sleeves 
rolled up, keeps his face screwed up in 
a grimace.) 
BUTCHER: 
Oh! Oh! I’ve cut me! 
Moruer HvuBBARD: 
Mr. Butcher! Please! 
It’s only a tiny scratch, I’ll fix it with 
ease! 
(Goes to drawer in cupboard and re- 
turns with roll of bandage. 
thumb) 
There! You see? It doesn’t hurt at 
all! 
What a baby you are! 
BuTCHER (Wiping eyes on apron): 
Well, I just had to bawl! 
I don’t know what I’d do without 
you to wrap me up. 
MorTsHEer HUBBARD: 
I’m glad to do it — I'll make tea if 
you'll have a cup. 
(Puts tea kettle on front of stove) 
BuTcHER (Rising, carrying his hand up 
before him): 
No, no thanks, Mother Hubbard, | 
can’t stay to eat, 


Wraps 





I have to get back to my shop and 
cut some more meat. 
Moruer Hussarp (Laughing as she 
goes to door with him): 
Well, see that it’s the meat, not 
yourself that you slice! 
BuTcHER (From off): I will! 


Morser Husparp (7'0 BAKER who 
comes running in very upset): 
Why, Mr. Baker, how nice! 
BAKER: 
I’ve come for your help, my ac- 
counts are all wrong! 
You can find the mistake, it never 
takes you long! 
MorTHER HUBBARD: 
I'll just stir my stew, then I’ll have a 
look. 
(Laughing, she goes to stove and stirs 
kettle, while BAKER spreads his ac- 
count book open and takes out pencil 
and bites end of it.) 
BAKER: 
Oh, I’m sure you can fix it! 
Mortuer Hupparp (Coming to table 
and sitting down. Baker pulls chair 
up beside her.): 
Let me see the book. 
Well, for one thing, this addition 
isn’t correct. 
BAKER: 
That! But that’s right — I checked 
and I checked! 
MorHer HusBBaArpD: 
Let me see, now, hot cross buns, two 
pennies, wheat bread for seven. 
And two for cookies added here — 
BAKER: 
See? That makes eleven! 
MoruHer HvuBBARD: 


Yes, but you’ve forgotten to carry 
your one! 


BAKER: 
To carry —oh, is that what I’ve 
done! 
Moruer HvuBBARD: 
That’s easily fixed, see, it makes 
this a two — 
BAKER: 
Twenty-one! That’s right! 
what would I do 
Without you to untangle my sums 
when they’re wrong! 
(Closes book and rises) 
Moruer Hvussarp (Laughing): 
I’m glad to! Will you have tea? 
BAKER: 
Thanks, I must run along! 
Morser HvusBarp (Goes to door with 
him): 
Come again! 
Baker: Oh, I will! 
MorTHER HUBBARD: 
Good-bye, Mr. Baker. 
CANDLESTICK MAKER (Off): 
Good day, Mother Hubbard! 
Moruer HuBBARD: 
Oh, it’s the candlestick maker! 
Come in and have tea — 
CANDLESTICK MAKER (Entering): 
Thank you, but I can’t, I’m in such 
a fix! 
Moruer HuBBARD: 
Don’t tell me — 
CANDLESTICK MAKER: 
Yes. I’ve run out of wicks! 
Moruer Husparp (Laughingly start- 
ing for cupboard drawer) : 
Well, I still have some string like I 
gave you before. 
CANDLESTICK MAKER (Relieved) : 
Oh, I just knew you would! Can you 
give me some more? 
MoruHer HussBarp (Turning with string 
in hand): 


Oh, 





Will this be enough? 
CANDLESTICK Maker  (Enthusi- 
astically) : 
Yes, that’s fine! (Takes string) Well, 
good day. 
MotTHER HUBBARD: 
Must you go? 
CANDLESTICK MAKER: 
Yes, I really don’t like to hurry 
away, 
But my whole batch of candles is 
waiting for wicks! 
MorHer HuspBarp (Following him to 
door): 
Well, come back the next time you 
get in a fix. 
(He bows, goes out. MorHer Hus- 
BARD goes to stove and stirs stew.) 
Dear Towser, are you hungry? 
TOWSER: 
You bet! 
MorHer HuBBARD: 


Soam I. But this stew must cook a 


minute yet. 
I’ll put the plates out to warm. Ah, 
how good it will taste! 
(She goes to cupboard and takes out 
two soup dishes, sets them on back of 
stove. Gets tea pot and pours water 
from teakettle into it) 
TOWSER: 
We'll eat every crumb! 
MorHEeR HuBBARD: 
Not a bit will we waste! 
TOWSER: 
It isn’t often we have meat! 
O_tp Woman (Off): 
Mother Hubbard! Yoo, hoo! 
TOWSER: 
More company! 
Moruer Hussarp (Aside, as she goes 
to door): 
It’s the Old Woman Who Lives In 


59 


A Shoe! 
You know, she has so many children 
she doesn’t know what to do! 
(Opens door) 
Well, come in! 
Otp Woman (Entering, followed by 
children) : 
Mmmm, what smells so good? 
MorHeEerR HvuBBARD: 
I’m making a stew. 
(Some of the children go to stove, some 
huddle around Otp WomMAN who, at 
MoruHer HuBBARD’s gesture, sits in 
rocker.) 
O_p Woman: 
A siew! (Sniffs) And with meat! 
How glad you must be! 
It’s nothing but broth for the 
children and me! 
First CHILD: 
Nothing but broth, without any 
bread! 
SEeconp CHILD: 
If we cry we get nothing. 
TuHrrD CHILD: 
Mama puts us to bed! 
Ox_p WoMaAN: 
Now, children, be still! 
MorHer HvuBBARD (Stirring stew): 
I’m sure the stew’s done, 
(Takes kettle off stove and hands it to 
O_p Woman) 
Take it home for the children. 
O_p Woman (Jumping up and taking 
kettle) : 
Well, aren’t you the generous one! 
(Children jump up and down, squeal- 
ing and clapping, and OLp WoMAN 
hurries to door as though fearful 
MorHer Husparp will change her 
mind.) 
Thank you, thank you, your good- 
ness will never be beat! 








Towser (As door slams behind them): 

Well, that happened fast! Now 
what will we eat? 

MorTHER HuBBARD: 

Now, Towser, you know you 
wouldn’t have me do anything but 
that! 

Towser (Regretfully): 

No — but I wonder how we’ll ever 
get fat! 

MorHER HusBarp (As knock sounds): 

Well! Someone else! 

Jack and Jitu (Opening door and pok- 
ing heads in): 
It’s us, Jack and Jill! 
MoTHER HuBBARD: 

Oh, come in, children! 
Juu (Excited): 

We fell down the hill! 
JACK: 

And I cracked my crown! 

(Pointing to brown paper patch on his 

head) 

JILL: 

And how he did wail! 

Jack (Petting Towser, who has been 
jumping around them in joy): 

And I spilled all the water I had in 
the pail! 

MorHER HuBBARD: 

Well, I hope you feel better now. 
JILL: 

Oh, yes, we do! 
JACK: 

We met the Old Woman Who Lives 
in a Shoe, 

She said you gave her your kettle of 
stew! 

JILL: 
That was an awfully nice thing todo! 
JACK: 

But what will you eat for supper, 

Mother Hubbard? 





MorHer Hussarp (Peering into tea- 
pot, then setting it on table): 
Oh, I’ll have tea, and there must be 
a bone in the cupboard. 
(Smiles fondly at Towser, goes to 
cupboard, opens it. It is bare.) 
Well! It’s empty! Not one crumb 
do I see! 
JACK: 
No bone for Towser? But he won’t 
like tea! 
JILL: 
And you! 
MorHer Husparp (Returning from 
cupboard with cup and saucer): 
Oh, we'll get along, folks eat too 
much, you know. 
Ju (Doubtfully): 
Yes’m. I guess so. 
JACK: 
Well, we’d better go! 
JILL: 
Yes, good-bye, Mother Hubbard! 
MorHer Huspsarp (As they run out, 
closing door): 
Good-bye, come again! 
(Turning to bare cupboard again) 
I’m so sorry there isn’t a bone for 
you! 
Towser (Looking up at bare shelves): 
Well, then, 
I may as well go to sleep in front of 
the fire. 
MoruHer HussBarp (T7'akes bonnet and 
shawl from hook, puts them on): 
I’ll go see if anyone wants an old 
lady for hire! 
TOWSER: 
I don’t want you to do that. Sit 
down, drink your tea. 
I had some bread yesterday, don’t 
worry about me. 
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MoTHER HuBBARD: 
Yesterday! But you must have 

some supper today. 

BuTcHER (Entering with big bundle as 
MorHer Hussarp looks on in 
astonishment) : 

I’ve brought you some bones, some 
chops, and a roast. 

(Puts bundle on table and MoTHER 

HusBBarp quickly opens paper) 

BAKER (Entering open door): 

And I’ve brought some buns, and 
some slices to toast. 

(She takes the bags in astonishment. 

Towser rubs against BAKER, who 

pats him idly.) 

CANDLESTICK MAKER (Entering): 

And I’ve brought some candles to 
give you good light. 

MorHer HuBBARD: 

Oh, my! We’ll fare well for many a 
night! 

I do thank you all — but — how did 
you... 

BuTCHER: 

Jack and Jill told us you gave away 
your stew. 

BAKER: 

She said, Mother Hubbard, that you 
went to your cupboard 
To get your poor dog a bone. ... 

CANDLESTICK MAKER: 

And when you got there the cup- 
board was bare, 

BUTCHER: 

And so the poor dog had none! 
(Pats TowsEr) 

MorTuHER L. uBBARD: 

It’s true. Towser said he could get 
along without it, 

But I was just going out to do some- 

thing about it. 





BUTCHER: 
Well, you’ve already done some- 
thing — 
MorHER HUBBARD: 
What? 
CANDLESTICK MAKER: 
You’ve given me wicks. 
BakKER: 
And untangled my accounts! 
Butcuer (Holding up thumb): 
And bandaged my nicks. 
CANDLESTICK MAKER: 
Your good deeds are endless. 
Outp Woman (Entering with apron full 
of apples): 
That’s right—she gave me her 
stew! 
(To Morser Hvussarp, as she 
dumps apples on tatle) 
And here are some shiny red apples 
for you. 
The children and I helped the 
farmer with chores, 
And he gave us these apples — 
Cuitp (Hold.ng up apple): 
We eat right down to the cores! 
Jack and Jitu (Entering in time to 
hear this): 
We do that too, otherwise there’ll 
be waste. 
(They go to table and look at things.) 
JILL: 
Oh, how many good things! 
MorTuHER FE. uUBBARD: 
And how good they’ll all taste! 
BUTCHER: 
Well, I must go — 
BaKER: 
I too! 
CANDLESTICK MAKER: 
And I too. 
(All exit, calling back.) 





ALL: 
Have a good supper! 

MorTHER HUBBARD: 
I will — thanks to you! 

(MorHER HuBBARD returning to room, 
takes off bonnet and shawl) 
Well, Towser, I guess we have 

plenty to eat! 


TOWSER: 


Yes! The exchange of real friendship 
just can’t be beat! 

(Looks eagerly as MorHerR HuBBARD 

comes to table and begins to pick up 

food and put it in cupboard.) 


THE END 


Pussy Pleases 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 
LIoN 
TIGER 
BEAR 
ELEPHANT 
Pussy 
JIMMY 
Mary 

SETTING: A zoo. A low rail divides 
front of stage from rear. 

At Rise: Lion, Tiger, Bear, and 
ELEPHANT are all behind the rail. 
Pussy enters from the left, in front of 
the rail. 

Pussy: Hello, animals. This is the 
nicest place I have ever found! It is 
full of animals and birds, instead of 
just people. 

Lion: Of course, Pussy. This is a zoo. 
What did you think? 

Pussy: I thought people were every- 
where, that buildings and houses 
always belonged to them, and that 
you were lucky if they would let you 
stay. I have no home, you see. 

Tiger: Hmm! You are a stray cat, 
then. 


Bear: Yes, you are a stray cat. 





ELEPHANT: Here the buildings are fo 
the animals. People come to look 
at us, but they do not stay. They 
cannot live here. 

Lion: That rail keeps them from get- 
ting too near us. Sometimes if a boy 
or girl comes close to me, I get 
hungry and I open my mouth wide. 
That scares them. But the rail keeps 
them safe. 

Pussy: I am so small I can walk right 
under the rail. (Crawls under rail) 
See? Now I am one of you. 

Lion: Oh, no! Not one of us. 

Bear: Mercy no! Not one of us! 

Pussy (Puzzled): But if this is a place 
for animals, can’t I stay? I have no 
home, but I don’t want to be a stray 
cat. I want to be just a cat. A nice 
little cat with a home. (Begins to 
sntffle) 

Ticer (Relentlessly): A zoo is a place 
for real animals, not little bits of 
cuddly animals that don’t count! 
Why, I am a cat, but just look at me 
compared with you! (Struts proudly, 
throwing out his chest as he does so) 

Pussy (Imitating him, but poorly): I 
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can strut, too. I am a real animal! 

I’m a full-fledged pedigreed alley 

pussy. I can even show you the 

alley. 

Bear (Laughing): The alley! Listen to 
that! (The others also laugh.) 

Pussy (Chagrined): Well, an alley 
isn’t much, but I told you I had no 
home. Cats without homes must 
live in alleys. 

Lion (Frowning): An alley cat wishes 
to live in our zoo. 

Pussy: But why not, Mister Lion? 
You said a zoo is for animals. I am a 
very real animal. Hear me purr. 
(Purrs) 

ELEPHANT (Laughing): Do you call 
that a noise? 

Pussy: Well—I can meow, too. 
(Meows) 

Ticer: Ho, ho, ho! What a weak little 
noise! 

Pussy (Confused and baffled): I—I 
can spit. (Makes hissing sounds. 
The zoo animals all laugh.) 

Lion: We want no stray or alley cats. 
We want wild animals from Africa, 
from the North Woods, from South 
America. Can you roar — like this? 
(Roars very loudly. Pussy cringes.) 

Tiger: Have you sharp teeth — like 
mine? (Shows teeth and gnashes them. 
Pussy recoils from T1GER.) 

Bear: Have you claws — like mine? 
(Claws the air toward Pussy, who 
trembles) 

ELEPHANT: Can you trumpet — like 
this? (Trumpets loudly. Pussy runs 
a few steps away from him.) 

Lion: These are the reasons we are 

here. Ordinary animals aren’t 

wanted. People come to see us be- 
cause of our loud roars, our sharp 
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teeth, our claws, and our trumpet- 

ings which show how fierce we are. 

TicrerR: People talk about my stripes, 
and my big whiskers. (Pulls whis- 
kers) 

Bear: And my thick fur. (Pats fur) 

Lion: And my heavy mane. (Strokes 
mane) 

ELEPHANT: And my big ears. (Touches 
ears) 

Lion: Little cats are everywhere. No 
one would come here just to see you. 
(Pussy crawls back under rail to 
front, and rubs eyes with paws, 
sniffling.) 

Tiger: Go along, Pussy. Find a home 
with some nice old lady. (Jimmy and 
Mary enter from the right.) 

Jimmy: Mary, look at that lion! Look 
at his enormous mane! (Lion puffs 
out chest proudly, and then roars a 
terrible roar. Mary draws back.) 

Mary: Mercy! How frightening he is! 

(Pussy takes a few steps toward 

Jmummy and Mary but they do not see 

her.) And see that tiger! (Ticker 

bares his teeth.) What sharp teeth! 


Jimmy: I am glad he can’t come 
nearer. (Pussy goes even nearer to 
them.) 


Mary (Walking along a few steps): And 
see this big bear! (Brar claws at the 
air. Pussy begins to rub against 
Mary’s legs.) 

Jimmy: Those claws could do much 
damage. I wouldn’t care to meet him 
in the dark! 

Mary: And oh, Jimmy, an elephant! 
(ELEPHANT trumpets.) A noble 
trumpeting, Mister Elephant. I wish 
I had some peanuts to reward you. 
(Pussy purrs.) 

Jimmy: I am glad we came. You 









don’t see such animals every day. 

Mary (Looking down): A _ pussy! 
Jimmy, look at the pretty pussy. 
She is friendly, too. She is not fierce 
like all these other animals. 

Jimmy (Indifferently): Mmm. 
I’ve never seen a bigger lion! 

Mary: Me either. (She reaches down 
and strokes Pussy.) Pussy, what are 
you doing here? You don’t belong 
in a zoo! (Pussy meows whimsi- 
cally.) 

Jmmmy (Looking ai Pussy): I think she 
is lost. She is too little for a zoo. I 
think that tiger would eat her up. 

Mary: She seems to like us. Let’s 
take her home, Jimmy. I’m sure 
Mother will let us keep her. 

Jimmy: All right. Do you think she 
will come? 

Mary: We can see. If she wants to, 
she will follow us. (They exit at left. 
Pussy puffs out her chest and struts 
up and down twice.) 

Pussy: I am an alley cat. Iam astray 

cat. I can purr and meow and spit. 

I don’t have to live in a zoo. None 

of you can purr for your master or 

mistress. None of you can meow for 


Mary, 





milk, or spit at dogs. I shall have a 

nice home of my own. I am glad I 
have no mane and that my teeth are 
small. I am glad my claws aren’t 
too sharp, and that I don’t have one 
of those! (She swings ELEPHANT’s 
trunk as she passes it. She exits at 
left.) 

Lion (Dejected): I am the king of 
beasts, but that Pussy seems pretty 
important now. 

Ticer (Sadly): I’m too big to be a 
house cat. Or even an alley cat. Or 
even a stray cat. They would shoot 
me. 

Bear: Mothers would never let their 
children keep me. (He rubs his eyes.) 

ELEPHANT (Sighing): I’d knock down 
a house trying to goin the front 
door. 

Lion (Philosophically): Oh well! We 
were meant for zoos. (Pats mane 
and roars. TIGER gnashes teeth, 
Bear claws the air,and ELEPHANT 
trumpets. As the curtain falls, sounds 
of roaring, spitting, growling, and 

trumpeting are all heard at once.) 


THE END 


The Morning Maker 


by Camilla Campbell 
Adapted from a Mexican folk tale 


Characters 
CuHo.v, the Indian guide 
THE SPANIARD 
THE CHIEFTAN 
Ex Ga..o, the Cock 
Youna INDIANS 

ScENE 1 


Time: Evening in the time of our great- 
grandfathers. 

Serrinc: The road to a Mexican 
Indian village. 

Ar Rise: Cuoivu and the SPANIARD 
enter right. The Spantarp walks 
wearily, leaning on CHOLU. 
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Cno.tu: Come. We are almost there. 
(Points out left) See, here is my chief- 
tain to find what stranger ap- 
proaches our village! 

SPANIARD: You’ve been very kind. 
(They stop. Enter left the CHIEFTAIN 
followed by several young INDIANS.) 

Cuoiu: Oh, Chieftain, this man is a 
Spaniard, one who came in the great 
white ships from the land of the sun- 
rise in the time of our fathers. He 
was lost and I found him. He is 
weary. 

CHIEFTAIN: Then we must take him to 
our village and give him rest. But 
tell me, Spaniard, if you were lost, 
for what did you search? 

SpaANiARD: I was told there was silver 
in these mountains. For that I 
searched. (The INDIANS exchange 
uneasy glances, but remain silent.) 
Perhaps you could show me the 
way? 

CuieFrtTaiIn: No. We shall not talk of 
silver. But you shall have food and 
a mat to sleep on. Tomorrow Cholu 
will show you the way back whence 
you came. 

SPANIARD (Sighing): Yes, tonight food 
and sleep are better than silver. 

CurerraiIn: Come. (Exit left Curer- 
TAIN and SpaNIARD followed by the 
others. The stage darkens and re- 
mains dark long enough to indicate 
the passage of a night. A dim light 
reveals shadowy figures entering from 
left. They stamp their feet softly to a 
chant which begins slow and increases 
as they bow and beckon to the East, at 
right.) 

[NpIANS: Oh, Sun, we invite you 
Show us your face! 
Oh, Sun, come from hiding, 





Scatter the dark. 

Come — come — come! 

Spaniard (Entering from left): What 
has occurred? Are enemies upon us? 
What takes place? 

Curerrain: Oh, no, Spaniard. Our 
young men are bringing up the Sun. 

SPANIARD: Bringing up the Sun? 

CHIEFTAIN: Every morning we must 
do this or the Sun will not show him- 
self to us. Who knows what might 
happen then! Every little morning 
of the world our young men must 
coax the Sun with their singing. Do 
you not do this in your village? 

SpaniarD: Oh, no. Our young men 
sleep till the Sun is up. We have a 
little animal that brings up the Sun 
for us. He does it much better. We 
don’t have to trouble ourselves at 
all. (A shaft of light falls upon the 
group from the right. The INDIANS 
shout and then crowd around the 
SPANIARD and the CHIEFTAIN.) 

CuiertalN: Behold, they have brought 
the Sun! It takes our strongest and 
bravest men. But you have a little 
animal, you say? What sort of little 
animal? 

SPANIARD: We call him El Gallo, the 
Cock. Every little morning of the 
world El Gallo brings up the Sun 
for us. (The Inp1ans talk among 
themselves, then to the CHIEFTAIN.) 

CuteFTaAINn: Could we get El Gallo to 
to come to our village? It would be 
worth much to us not to have to 
coax the Sun up every day. 

SPANIARD: Perhaps I can find El Gallo 
for you. If I do, then we might talk 
of silver? 

CuIEFrrTaIn: It is possible. Cholu will 

guide you. When do you return? 














Sranrarp: If I am successful, I will be 
here again in three days. 
CURTAIN 
+ ~ * 
ScENE 2 

Serrine: The same. 

At Rise: The Spanitarp and CHOLU 
enter from right, followed by Ex 
GaLLo. CxHo vu lifts an arm toward 
left entrance, and the CHIEFTAIN and 
his INDIANS come on stage from left. 

CureFrraiIn: Welcome, Spaniard. It is 
good you are back. And you have 
brought El Gallo? 

SpaniarpD: This is El Gallo. He will be 
your morning maker. Every little 
morning of the world he will make 
the Sun appear. Now — uh — you 
will guide me to the silver? (The 
young INDIANS stir uneasily.) 

CHIEFTAIN: Tomorrow, my friend. 
First we must see with our own eyes 





if El Gallo is a true morning maker. 

SPANIARD: Oh, he is. (They all move 
toward left exit.) You can be sure of it. 

CurertalINn: In the morning. . . . (The 
stage again darkens to indicate the 
passage of a night. After a pause a 
dim light shows again the shadowy 
figures of the young INDIANS coming 
on stage. The SpantarD and E 
GALLO are far right.) 

SPANIARD (Looking at the sky): In a 
few moments, just a few moments. 
(All silently watch Ex Gauuo. He 
flaps his wings and crows. The 
INDIANS move uneasily. Ex GALLo 
flaps and crows several times. Then 
the shaft of light appears from the 
right. The INDIANS shout with joy 
and pet Ex GAuLo.) 

CurerTaIn (Taking the SPANIARD by 

arm): Come now. The silver! 

THE END 


Rainbow Colors 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Ist Boy 
Ist GIRL 
2np GIRL 
2np Boy 
RED ) 
YELLOW 
Sue \ The Color Sprites 
ORANGE 


GREEN 





PURPLE J) 
Sertine: A grassy plot in a yard or 
park. Everything looks dull and 
colorless. The backdrop depicts 
trees on either side with the sky 
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showing for a space between them. 
At Rise: Two Boys and Two Girts 
are at stage center. They all look 
sad. They wear rain capes and 
hoods. 
lst Boy (Looking up at sky): Rain, 
rain, go away, 
Come again some other day. 
Little Johnnie wants to play. 
Ist Girt: It will not stop today, I 
fear. 
Everything is dark and drear. 
2np Girt: I wish it would stop rain- 
ing too. 
It makes me feel very blue. 
2np Boy (Holding out hands) : 
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It has stopped raining, don’t you 
see ? 
Not a single raindrop falls on me. 
(Realizing it has stopped raining, 
the children push their hoods 
back. ) 
ist Boy: But the rain has washed 
the color away, 
Everything is dark and gray. 
lst Girt: I don’t see how that can 
be right, 
I thought the rain would make 
things bright. 
2np GirL: I thought so, too, but look 
about, 
The rain’s washed all the color out. 
2np Boy (Pointing upstage) : 
There’s a rainbow, only see, 
But it has no color. How can that 
be? 
2np GIRL (Wonderingly, looking 
too): Just a bow up in the sky 
Without any color. I wonder why. 
lst Boy: It should be red and yel- 
low and blue, 


And green and orange and purple 
too. 
Ist Girt: Yes, everything is dark 
and drear— 
No rainbow colors to bring us 
cheer. 


(Three little color sprites run in 
from left, Rep, YELLOW and 
Buve. Each one carries two paint 
pails with stirring sticks in them. 
As the sprites enter, they each 
deposit one pail upstage at left, 
and carry the other with them to 
stage center.) 

Sprites: Oh, do not worry at the 


rainbow’s lack 
Of colors bright. We'll put them 
back. 





2np GirL: You'll put them back? 

But who are you? 

Rep: The color sprites. (Pointing to 
himself.) Red— 

YELLOw (Pointing): Yellow— 

BLUE (Pointing): And Blue. 

Rep: Red is a merry color, 

A color gay and bright; 

A color that means warmth and love 

And always brings delight. 

YELLOW: Yellow is a gay color, 

Like the sunbeam’s ray. 

It makes you feel happy, 

Like skipping every day. 

BivuE: Blue is a peaceful color, 

Like the sky in spring; 

And like the sea so deep and clear, 

And like the bluebird’s wing. 

Sprites: And now let’s paint the 
rainbow 

In colors bright—let’s go! 

lst Boy: But you’re only three and 
that’s too few, 

You need orange and green and 
purple too. 

Sprites: But we’re the primary 
colors three. 

We can make other colors—watch 
and see! 

(Rep and YELLOw set their own pails 
down center, run left and get 
one of the extra pails. They 
bring it back, carrying tt be- 
tween them, and set it down near 
others, then stir around in their 
own pails for a moment. Rep 
lifts some red shredded strips of 
paper from his pail with his 
stick and YELLOW some yellow 
strips from his, and they deposit 
them in the extra pail. Then they 
stir with the stick already in the pail 
as though mixing colors.) 







Rep and YELLOW (Mixing): Mix 
red and yellow and what do you 
think? 

Orange appears as quick as a wink. 

(On the last line they draw out 
strips of shredded orange paper 
from extra pail, just showing 
them. At the same time another 
color sprite, ORANGE, enters, and 
takes the extra pail with the 
orange strips.) 

ORANGE: Orange is a cheery color, 

Like a lamp at night. 

It makes you think of Hallowe’en, 

And harvest moon so bright. 

2np GirL: But you still need green 
and purple now— 

How do you make them? Show us 
how. 

(YELLow and Buive run left and 
get another of the extra pails, 
then bring it back and set it near 
others. YELLOW takes some yel- 
low shredded paper from his pail, 
and BLUE some blue shredded 
paper from his pail, and they de- 
posit paper in extra pail. Then 
they lean down and stir with the 
stick in pail as though mixing 
colors.) 

YELLow and Bive: Mix blue and 
yellow and what do you think? 

Green will appear as quick as a 
wink! 

(On the last line they draw out 
strips of shredded green paper 
from extra pail, showing them. 
At the same time another color 
sprite, GREEN, enters, and takes 
the extra pail with the green 
strips. ) 

GREEN: Green is a restful color, 

It’s fresh and cool to see; 


That’s why the earth wears shining 
green, 

So you will happy be. 

Ist Girt: Now you have green. Can 
you make purple too? 
Rep and Buiue: Of course. All you 
do 

Is mix red and blue. 

(Rep and BuLuE run and get the last 
extra pail. They bring tt back 
and set it near others. Rep takes 
some red strips of shredded pea- 
per from his pail and BLUE some 
blue strips from his pail and 
they deposit them in extra patl. 
Then they lean down and stir 
with the stick in pail as though 
mixing colors.) 

Rep and Biue (Mixing): Mix red 
and blue and what do you think? 

Purple will appear as quick as a 
wink. 

(On last line they draw out strips 
of purple paper from extra pail, 
showing them. At the same time, 
the last color sprite, PURPLE, ap- 
pears and takes the extra pail 
with the purple strips.) 

PurpLe: Purple is a lovely color, 

It makes you think of flowers, 

And royal robes and kings and 
things, 

And cosy twilight hours. 

ORANGE, GREEN and Purp.Le (Taking 
hands) : 

Oh, we’re the secondary colors 
three, 

ORANGE: Orange— 

GREEN: Green— 

PurpLe: And Purple—don’t forget 
me. 

2np Boy: Could—could we make 
colors bright like you? 
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Rep, YELLOW and BLUE: 
—just mix red, yellow and blue. — 








Certainly 


For we’re the primary colors three, 

We can make other colors, as you 
see. 

(Pointing to ORANGE, GREEN and 
PURPLE) 

Sprites: And now we’ve all the 

colors 

That make the rainbow gay, 

Come on, let’s paint the rainbow, 

And make a brighter day. 

(They all run toward backdrop 
with their paint pails while the 
children watch. Rep takes a 
strip of red flannel from pail and 
rolls it along the backdrop.) 

Rep: I’ll put some red upon the bow 
It makes a very pretty glow. 
(ORANGE follows with his strip be- 

low ReEp’s.) 

OraNGeE: And then some orange will 

appear— 

YELLOW (Following ORANGE with his 

strip) : 

And yellow ought to go right here. 

GREEN (Following with his strip) : 
And then some green there ought 

to be — 

BLuE (Placing his strip) : 

And next to green some blue you'll 
see. 

Purpue (Placing last strip) : 

And at the end you surely know 

We need some purple in the bow. 

(As sprites finish painting rainbow, 
light brightens on stage.) 

Ist Boy: Oh, see the rainbow, with 

colors gay— 

ist Girt (IJolding arms out and look- 
ing about): 

Isn’t this a beautiful day? 





2np GirL: I feel so good. I wonder 
why. 

2np Boy: It’s the rainbow in the 
sky. 

CHILDREN: Everything seems bright 
and clear 

For rainbow colors bring good 

cheer. 


Sprites (Dancing about happily) : 
Rainbow, rainbow way up high, 
Rainbow, rainbow in the sky— 

If you cannot always stay— 
Come again some other day. 
THE END 
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for 
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By Samuel S. Richmond 


Thirty one-act vocational guid- 
ance plays dramatizing careers 
for young people. The situations 
are realistic and timely but the 
occupational material never ob- 
scures the action of the play. 


This book will be a boon to 
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selors who have long been search- 
ing for up-to-date, accurate, and 
interesting vocational guidance 
material. Young people them- 
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Part Four 


Career Play 





Engineering a Bid 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 

Epna CoLBERrrt, a secretary 

Frep Tucker, assistant chief engineer 

STANLEY JACKSON, office boy 

BIGELow GeErow, chief engineer 

Serrine: The office of the Bigelow 
Gerow Construction Company. 

At Rise: Epna CoLBeErt ts busy typing 
at her desk at left. Frep TuckEr is 
at desk left center pouring over blue 
prints. 

Frep (After a moment): Do you know, 
I’m of the opinion this engineering 
firm is going to have to hire a couple 
of storerooms for blue prints. I’ve 
never seen them pile up so fast. 

Epna (Looking up): I’ve heard that 
before. It seems to me B.G. spoke 
about new storerooms for blue prints 
a year or so ago. That was at the 
time he got stuck in the vault and 
couldn’t get out because there were 
so many piles of blue prints. 

Frep: Yes, I remember. And what a 
riding he took! Chief engineer of 
the Bigelow Gerow Construction 
Company, and he couldn’t even 
figure on the slide rule how to get 
out of his own storage vault. Most 
of these are just from the estimates 
on that Higgins’ bid. We'll cer- 
tainly be swamped if we get that job. 

Epna: That Higgins’ bid has certainly 

caused quite a stir, hasn’t it? 


Frep: You can say that again. If we 
get that bid, we’ll really be tied up 
tight around here for a year. (Moves 
over to table right with some paper 
and turns on bright light at table 
right) Confidentially, I’m not as sold 
on that Higgins’ job as B.G. is. I 
don’t know why we ever went into 
it. We've built some good roads 
in our time, and we’ll build more of 
them — but I don’t like the terrain 
on this one. 

Epna (Laughingly): Fred, I think you 
are a confirmed pessimist. You’ve 
been cool to most of our bids. Now, 
how about that Wentworth job? 
Weren’t you — 

Frep (Sitting on stool at table right): 
Yes, yes. I was a bit leary of that, 
I’ll admit. And it wouldn’t have 
turned out well for us if B.G. hadn’t 
been smart enough to make use of 
the sand we had to excavate. 

Epna: Well, being smart is what 
makes a successful engineer, isn’t it? 

Frep: But I still think we may have 
outsmarted ourselves on this one. 
And we have enough to do without 
that job. 

Epna: It’s too late now. The bid’s in 
— and is probably read by now. 
Frep: Yeah. And if we get it we'll 
have to buy a lot more machinery 
and hire a few more civil engineers. 
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Epna: You can get the machinery easy 
enough. How about the engineers? 

Frep: Right now it wouldn’t be too 
easy to pick up experienced engi- 
neers. But the colleges are full of 
engineering students, and we could 
get some of this year’s graduates. 

Epna: Then the prospects aren’t too 
good for boys like Stanley just start- 
ing college? 

Frep: I wouldn’t say that. If he stands 
high scholastically in engineering 
school, he’ll be able to meet the 
competition. If he’s mediocre, he’d 
better forgetit and do something else. 
Business ability counts too. 

Epna: Business ability? I don’t know 
what you mean. 

Frep: Well, it’s the difference between 
being an engineer at three thousand 
dollars a year or ten thousand. 
Now, B.G. has business ability. 
Only. (Shrugs and turns to 
papers at desk) 

Epna: Only what? 

Frep: Only he figured the margin of 
profit too close on that Higgins’ bid. 
We’ll lose money if we run into a 
snag. (Shrugs) Oh, well, that’s the 
chance you take. (STANLEY enters 
right carrying some papers.) 

StaN.LeEy: Greetings from the drafting 
room. How’s everything in the inner 
sanctum? 

Epna: Hello, Stanley. (Pause) I see 
you have your new suit on again 
today . . . something special on? 

STANLEY: Oh, no, no. Just have to keep 
the moths out of it, you know... . 
Breaking it in for college. 

Frep: How are you coming along in 
your drafting, Horatio Alger, Junior? 

StanLeYy (Mockingly): The young en- 








gineer is coming through. (Seri- 
ously) Look, how do you like this, 
Fred? (Takes some prints to Frep 
who looks them over) Jones let me use 
his instruments. Pretty good, eh 
what? (Confidentially) You know, I 
think I’ll go out on the road next 
year, maybe be a rodman instead of 
coming back in here. 

Epna: You don’t want to move along 
too quickly, Stanley. You’re just 
out of high school, you know. 

Frep (Returning papers): After look- 
ing at these, and I’m not prejudiced, 
mind you, I’d suggest you forget the 
road and stick around the drafting 
room for awhile longer. There’s a 
lot to be learned in there, my boy. 

STaney: Yeah, but gee. . . I want to 
get out and start building roads. 

Frep: That’s the trouble with a lot of 
high school kids who think they 
want to be engineers. All they can 
see is the glamour. They figure a 
civil engineer is a chap who goes 
around with a soft hat and high 
boots looking important. Sonny, 
there’s a lot more to building a road 
than meets the eye on the highway. 
It’s the skill and planning of every 
detail that counts. 

STaNnLteEY (Laughingly): Mr. Tucker, 
you sound just like my old math 
teacher in high school. He was al- 
ways lecturing, too. Know your 
math and sciences, he’d say. Every 
engineer must be excellent in math 
— in physics... . 

Epna: Well, isn’t that right? 

STANLEY: Sure, but I know that. So I 

come here to work summers, and I 

get the same lectures. Work at 

drafting, be precise, be exact .. . 























detail counts. I still want to be a 
rodman. 

Frep: I was a rodman for three years, 
but not until I was a graduate en- 
gineer. So take it easy. You've a 
lot to learn — including calculus. 
So keep studying your math. ... 

STaNLEY (Interrupting): Be exact — 
pay attention to detail. 

Frep (With a shrug as he goes back to 
work at table): You know all the 
answers. 

Sranuey: Mr. Tucker, when I’m chief 
engineer for some government 
agency, I'll come back and thank 
you for the advice. Oh, oh! Forgot 
what I came here for. 

Epna: Ahem. Didn’t I hear mention 
of attention to detail? 

STaN.ey: I’m being overdetailed. Jones 
said he thought there was some- 
thing wrong on this page in the 
Higgins’ bid and he wanted B.G. to 
check it. Is he in? 

Epna: B.G.’s out. He’s due back soon. 

FRED (Moving downsiage toward StTan- 
LEY): What is it? Let me see it. 
(Takes paper from STANLEY and 
looks at it) Mmm... looks O.K. 
. . . Wait a minute! Edna, do you 
have the carbon of that Higgins’ bid 
there? 

Epna (Rising and moving to file): Right 
here . . . something wrong? (She 
gets papers from file and takes them to 
FReEp.) 

Srantey: Boy, that’s the sixty-four 
dollar question. If anything’s wrong 
on that, we’re sunk. I’ll be looking 
for a new engineering firm to work 
for. 

Frep: What’s this — here, page four, 
item five? On the original here, it’s 
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ten thousand five hundred feet of 
steel tubing. But look — on the bid 
we sent in, it is one hundred and five 
thousand feet. 

Epna (Anziously): That can’t be 
right. Let me check. (She does so.) 
Why, an extra zero has been added. 

STaNLeY: Wow! One zero, but what a 
difference! 

Frep: The total’s different. Why, our 
bid is almost twenty thousand dol- 
lars higher than it should have been! 

Epna: I’ve made a mistake, a terrible 
mistake. 

Sran.tey: Gee, Miss Colbert, it’s just 
one zero. Besides, maybe we'll make 
more profit. 

Frep (Shaking head): We’ll never get 
that Higgins’ bid at that price. 

Epna (Very much upset): Oh, dear. 
I’ve never done anything like this. 
. . . Maybe that copy is wrong. 

Sranutey: No, Jones said this is just 
right, but he read something in the 
original bid that didn’t match up 
and he wanted to check. Gee! Can’t 
you call them up and tell them it 
was a mistake? 

Frep: That wouldn’t do any good. 
The bids are being read right now. 

Epna: And the Bigelow Gerow Con- 
struction Company doesn’t have a 
chance of getting the bid just be- 
cause of a careless error on the part 
of a stenographer. (Begins to weep) 
Oh, I feel terrible. 

Frep: Now, now, now. Don’t get that 
way about it. We might be able to 
do something about this. The en- 
gineering business is that way. You 
figure a price for removing loam and 
you run into rock that costs more 
than you figured —something is 









always happening. B.G. will find 


1 a way out. Stanley — see if Jones 

e has any more on this. We'll check 
everything. 

e STaNLEY: Yes, sir. Gee, I hope it 

comes out all right. (He goes toward 
right and bumps into Mr. Grrow 

who is entering.) Oh, excuse me, 


Mr. Gerow. (Exits right) 

Mr. Gerow (7o Sranwey): O.K., 
sorry. (Enters and stops near door) 
Fred, get out the papers on that 

) Higgins’ bid. I’ve got a problem 
there. 

Frep: You have, indeed. There’s been 
a mistake. 

Mr. Gerow: I'll say there’s been a 
mistake. Do you know what 
Lamron just told me? He says he 
has to get ten per cent more for that 
steel tubing. He quoted me a price 
on the telephone and he won’t stick 
to it. Why, a ten per cent increase 
on that will wipe out all our profit. 
. . . | wish I had that written down 
in black and white ... (Slumps 
into chair down right) I don’t know 
why I ever got into this Higgins’ 
deal anyway. I don’t need the busi- 
ness — we have plenty to do. Now 
if they take our bid, we’ll have to go 
through with it, knowing from the 
start we'll lose money. 

Epna (Clearing throat): But Mr. Gerow 
. . . I don’t think you understand. 

Frep: Yes, B.G., there’s been another 
mistake. Look — (Shows him paper) 
We figured that tubing at 10,500 and 
we quoted them at 105,000. There’s 
an extra zero in there and the bid is 
up nearly twenty thousand. 

Mr. Grrow (Rising): What? A mis- 
take in the bid — in our favor? Let 






































me see that! (Looks over papers) 


Epna: You don’t know how bad I feel 


about that, Mr. Gerow. I’ve never 
made such a mistake before. 


Mr. Gerow: By George, you’re right! 


That’s one hundred and five thou- 
sand instead of ten thousand five 
hundred. Don’t worry about this, 
Edna. The one time you made a mis- 
take it’s in our favor. 


Frep: That about wipes out the loss on 


the steel tubing. 


Mr. Gerow Oh, no. What it does is 


make our bid high enough on the 
over-all so that we probably won’t 
get it. If we do get the bid, we'll 
still lose because we’ll have to cor- 
rect that item. I don’t like mistakes 
in this business, but here’s one that 
might save our skins. The cost of 
that machinery I wanted has gone 
up, too. Then we’d have to hire five 
more enginee s. 


Frep: We were just discussing that. 


We figured there were plenty of 
graduate engineers on the market 
now. 


Mr. Gerow: That’s true. I was just 


reading the other day that for the 
next three years there’ll be nearly a 
hundred thousand engineers coming 
out of our schools. Ten years from 
now when men like us will be re- 
tiring, maybe the market will tighten 
up. (Rising) Well, I’ll go in and 
wait ... and hope we never get 
that bid. Edna, you’re a very satis- 
factory and capable secretary. In 
five years that’s the first mistake I’ve 
known you to make. I made one in 
considering this Higgins’ bid in the 
first place. So I guess you’re en- 
titled to one, especially since it may 











make up for my error. (Starts left) 
We ought to be hearing anytime 
now. Keep your fingers crossed. 
Meanwhile, let’s forget it. (Goes 
left) 

Epna: Forget it, he says. Now I don’t 
know whether I’ll feel worse if we 
get the bid or if we lose it. 

Frep (Moving up right to table): We 
can still be low bidder. If the others 
figured in the complete cost of the 
steel tubing, we’re licked. Sometimes 
I wish I were out on the road again 
—earrying through plans rather 
than making them here in the office. 
When I first started with this firm 
there were only three of us. We were 
all on the road most of the time — 
and the hours we put in then weren’t 
like they are now. Today our 
engineers work a five-day week, eight 
hours a day. Then it was get the 
job done, regardless of time. (Sran- 
LEY enters, right.) 

Epna: Stanley, forget something? 
B.G’s in now. 

STANLEY (Apparently depressed): Yeah, 
Iknow...I.. .1 just came in to 
say goodbye. 

Frep: What’s the matter? You look 
like you’re heading for a funeral. 
STan.LeyY (Slumping into chair): I am. 
The death of an engineering career. 
My career. I’m done in this busi- 

ness. 

Epna: Why Stanley! 
pened? 

Frep: Snap out of it, boy. You can’t 

go around changing your mind just 

like that after you’ve gone this far. 

You’re all set for college, you’ve got 

a summer job with the best engineer- 


What’s hap- 











ing firm in the state — why the long 
face. Is it money? 

STaN.ey (Sighing): Might as well tell 
you. I have to tell B.G. You know 
I’m wearing my good suit. 

Epna: It looks nice on you. I told you 
that when you wore it last week. 
Frep: Come to the point. What's that 
suit got to do with your being an 

engineer? 

Stanuey: Everything. (Reaches into 
inside pocket of coat and produces 
large envelope) I just found this in 
the inside pocket. It’s been in there 
since the last time I wore it. It’s a 
letter you gave me to mail. 

Epna: What? A letter. . . (Takes it) 
the Higgins’ bid! 

STANLEY: Yeah! 

Epna: You forgot to mail it? 

Frep: This is too much! You forgot 
to mail the Higgins’ bid! Get me 
an aspirin. 

STANLEY: I'll tell B.G. I guess I can do 
it. (Squares shoulders — starts to 


left) Attention to detail . . . exact- 
ness... 
Frep: Wait a minute! (Moves to 


STANLEY and pushes him back from 
door) Sit down over there. Let me 
tell B.G. It will be a pleasure. 

Sranuey: But I... . (FREp ezits left.) 

Epna: Do as he says, Stanley. And 
relax. Maybe your career’s just be- 
ginning. (FRED reappears left, fol- 
lowed by Mr. GERow.) 

Mr. Gerow: What’s the trouble? 
Have some news? 

Frep: Wait until you hear it. We 
didn’t get the Higgins’ bid. 

Mr. Gerow (Pleased): We didn’t! 

Have you heard? Why didn’t you 

put me on the phone? 


Epna: We didn’t even send in a bid! 

Mr. Gerow: What! 

Frep: It wasn’t mailed. 
Stanley. 

SraNLeEY: Well, you see, sir, Miss Col- 
bert gave it to me to mail. And I 
had my new suit on. . . and I for- 
got it . . . I didn’t wear the suit 
again until today and I found it in 
my pocket I’m sorry, Mr. 
Gerow. You. . . you won’t have to 
fire me. I’ll quit. 

Mr. Gerow: You'll quit? 
know it. (Laughs heartily) 

STANLEY: But you don’t understand 
oy 

Mr. Gerow (Interrupting): But I do 
understand. Now let’s get back to 
normal, all of us. There comes a 
time in any business when aman 
over-extends himself if he isn’t care- 
ful. This was it. Against your ad- 
vice, Fred, we went into this Hig- 
gins’ job. Thanks to a mistake Edna 
made, we had a chance to get out of 
it. Now you’ve saved the day by 
definitely taking us out of it. 

SranLEy: Gee, I thought it 
serious. 

Mr.Gerow: It is serious. Very serious. 
Thanks to a set of circumstances, 
this is all in our favor. But we can’t 
let things like this happen. Any one 


Tell him, 


Not if I 


was 


of those, by itself, would have cost 
us money. Now Stanley, if you want 
to be a successful civil engineer, you 
pay attention to detail. Learn to 
realize that every little detail is im- 
portant to the engineer. Study hard, 
especially mathematics and sciences 
— keep a sound body and a clear 
head, and you'll get along. But 
don’t ever let anything like this 
happen again, or you might have 
hard sledding in your career. 

STANLEY: Don’t worry, sir. I won’t. 

Mr. Gerow: And Edna, we'll double 
check everything that goes out. 

Epna: Check and double check. 

Mr. Gerow: And I'll take your ad- 
vice, Fred, and stop this close figur- 
ing. In this business the competi- 
tion is so keen you’re tempted to 
figure too closely. Then you run 
into a situation you couldn’t plan 
for—and you lose money. Of 
course, you can make it on another 
job but from now on, the Bigelow 
Gerow Construction Company has 
gone conservative. Let’s have that 
bid. (EpNaA gives it to him and he 
begins to tear it up.) Now you know 
how people feel when they burn a 
mortgage! 


THE END 


— 





Part Five 


Radio Play 





The Necklace 


by Guy de Maupassant 
Adapted for Radio by Walter Hackett 


Music: A theme sombre in nature. 
Forte and fade under. 

Narrator: Mathilde was one of those 
pretty and charming girls who are 
sometimes, as if by a mistake of 
destiny, born in a family of clerks. 
She had no dowry, no expectations, 
no means of being known, under- 
stood, loved or wedded by any rich 
and distinguished man. As a conse- 
quence she let herself be married to a 
little clerk at the Ministry of Public 
Information, a man named Claude 
Loisel. She dressed plainly because 
she could not dress well. She suffered 
unceasingly, feeling herself born for 
all the delicacies and luxuries of life. 
She hated the poverty of her dwell- 
ing. All these things tortured her 
and made her angry. She thought of 
long, gracious salons; she imagined 
herself being sought after by famous 
people, who crowded her charming 
home just to get a glimpse of her. 
And Mathilde would like to have 
been sought after. Instead, she had 
nothing! 

Music: Out. 

Narrator: All she had was a simple 
little husband, who every night sat 
at the dinner table covered with a 
cloth three days old. 

CLaupDE (Ezpectantly): Ah, what have 
we to eat this evening? 


Sounpb: Cover lified from soup tureen, 


CLAuDE: Stew! Wonderful, wonderful 
stew! What more could a man ask 
for! 

Sounp: Ladle against plate, as stew is 
dished out. 

CLaupE: Mathilde, you are a superb 
chef. Your stew is nectar of the 
gods. Just enough herbs, a touch of 
white wine. Here you are, my dear. 

MartTuivpe: I don’t want it. 

CLAUDE (Puzzled): You don’t care for 
any stew? 

MatuiLpe (Lisilessly): I do not care 
for any stew. That is correct. 

Ciaupe: B-but it. . . it’s — 

MATHILDE: Stew! 

Ciaupe: But you made it. 

Maruaivpe: That is just the trouble. I 
always make the stew. I always cook 
everything. I’m beginning to smell 
like a greasy kitchen. 

CLAuDE: Mathilde, I don’t understand 
you. 

Maruivpe: I know that. 

CiaupeE: But what have I done? 

MarTuiLpe: Nothing, and that is just 
your trouble. 

CiaupE: What do you want of me? 

MatTaiLve (Wearily): Eat your stew, 
Claude, and don’t ask any questions. 

Music: An unhappy theme. Forte and 
out into: 

Sounp: Canary chirping in background. 
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JEANNE: Won’t you have another cake, 
Mathilde? 

MatTuiLpeE: No, thank you. 

JEANNE: Some more chocolate? 

MartuiLpe: Not a thing, dear Jeanne. 
Every time I come here, I eat much 
more than I should. 

JEANNE (Laughing): I always try to 
please my guests. 

MAaATuILbE (A trace of envy): You are a 
lucky girl, Jeanne. This lovely home, 
a rich and handsome husband, ser- 
vants, lovely clothes and jewels — 
you have everything any wife could 
ask for. 

JEANNE (Quietly): Yes, I am fortunate. 

MATHILDE: It is strange how life turns 
out. Here we are, close friends for 
many years, schoolmates at the con- 
vent, both the same age, equally 
pretty — 

JEANNE: You're 
Mathilde. 

Martui.pe: You marry a rich husband, 
while I marry a poor clerk. 

JEANNE: Claude is a good man. 

MarTuiLpE: He thinks and looks and 
acts just like what he is —a little 
man with no imagination or par- 
ticular ambition. He is happy to 
come home and eat his stew and then 
spend the evening smoking his 
smelly pipe and reading his news- 
paper. We never go anywhere. We 
never attend balls or receptions or 
dinners. 

JEANNE: I’ve never heard you speak 
quite like this. 

Marui.peE: I need excitement and at- 
tention and everything that goes 
with such a life. Instead, I’m noth- 
ing but a drudge. (Suddenly) Good- 
bye, Jeanne. Thank you for your 
kindness. 


prettier 


than I, 
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JEANNE: Do stay a while longer. 

MatTuiLpE: No, for if I do, I shall be- 
come more and more envious of 
your good fortune. Besides, I have 
to cook dinner for Claude — stew, 
again, of course. 

JEANNE: You’ll call again? 

MatTHILDE: Perhaps. Maybe the next 
time I won’t be in such a foul mood 
— although I do not guarantee it. 

Music: A short bridge. Forte and out 
into: 

Sounp: Door open. In background: a 
small clock strikes six times. 

CiLaupDE: Mathilde, Mathilde! Where 
are you? It is Claude. 

MarTuILDE (Fading in): Good evening, 
Claude. 

CiaupE: You have a small kiss for 
your husband? 

MATHILDE: I suppose so. 

CLaupDE (A pause, then): Ah, so! 
(Triumphantly) I have a surprise. 

MATHILDE (Unenthusiastically): Oh! 

CriaupeE: A great surprise. Here! This 
is for you. 

MatTuipE: A letter. 

CiavubDE: But what a letter! Well, open 
it. Read it. 

MatTuiLpe: Probably a bill. 

CiaupeE: And whoever heard of a bill 
being enclosed in such a fine enve- 
lope. Go ahead — open it, Mathilde. 

Sounp: Envelope ripped open. Rustle of 
paper. 

MATHILDE (Reading): “The Minister 
of Public Information and Mme. 
Georges Ramponneau request the 
honor of M. and Mme. Loisel’s com- 
pany at the palace of the Ministry 
on Monday evening, January 18th.” 
(Disdainfully) Well, what do you 
want me to do with that? 

CLAuDE: But, my dear, I thought you 





would be glad. You never go out, 
and this is such a fine opportunity. 
I had trouble to get it. 

MartHuHiLpe: Really! 

CiaupvE: Don’t you understand every- 
one wants to go. It is very select, 
and they are not giving many invi- 
tations to clerks. The whole official 
world will be there. 

Marui.pe: And what do you want me 
to put on my back? 

CLauDE (Stammering): W-why the 

. . the dress you go to the theatre 
in. It looks very well to me. 

MatTHILDE (Practically in tears): Oh, 
oh, Claude! 

CLauDE (Stuttering): What’s the mat- 
ter? Tell me. 

MatTHiLpE (Controlling herself): Noth- 
ing. Only I have no dress, and 
therefore I can’t go to this ball. 

CiLavuDE: But of course you can. 

MarTuitpe: I cannot go. Give your 
card to some colleague whose wife 
is better equipped than I. 

CiaupbE: Come, let us see, Mathilde. 
How much would it cost for a suit- 
able dress, something you could use 
on other occasions, something very 
simple? 

MarTuHiLpE: Well, it would —let me 
think. (Pause) I’d say —. I don’t 
know exactly, but I think I could 
manage it with . . . four hundred 
francs. 

C.iaubE: Four hundred francs! 

MarTHILbE: See, | told you. It’s a great 
deal of money, too much for us to 
consider. 

Cuaupbe: I have four hundred frances 
laid aside. 

MarTHILDE: But you’ve saved that to 
buy a gun so you can go shooting at 


Nanterre with your friends. 
Criavupe: That is quite all right. 
Martui.be: I won’t hear of it. 
CiaupeE: The four hundred franes are 

for you. And try to have a pretty 

dress, a very pretty dress. 

MATHILpE (Joyfully): Oh, Claude, you 
are so good to me, so very, very 
good! 

Music: A cheerful theme. Forte and out. 

CLaupE: Now turn around, more to- 
ward the light. (Admiringly) In- 
deed, it is a very pretty dress, 
Mathilde. You will be the prettiest 
woman at the ball. People will ask: 
“Who is that beautiful woman?” 
And others will answer: “Don’t you 
know that is Mme. Claude Loisel. 
Is she not lovely, and that exquisite 
gown she is wearing, it must have 
been designed exclusively for her.” 
(Pause) Mathilde? 

MATHILDE: Yes. 

CriaubE: What is the matter? 

Maruitpe: Nothing. 

CLAUDE: Come, tell me. You’ve been 
so queer these past few days. Are 
you unhappy? 

MarTui.pe: It annoys me not to have a 
single jewel, not a single stone 
to put on. I shall look like distress. I 
should almost rather not go at all. 

CiaupE: You might wear flowers. 

MarTuitpEe (Not convinced): Flowers! 
Hmph! 

CiaupDE: It’s very stylish at this time 
of the year. For ten frances you can 
get two or three magnificent roses. 

MartuitpeE: No! There’s nothing more 
humiliating than to look poor among 
other women who are rich. 

CLauDE: But how stupid you are! 

Maruitpe: It is not stupidity. It isa 





case of not looking well-groomed. 

CLAUDE: But you are stupid! Go to 
your friend, Jeanne Forestier, and 
ask her to lend you some jewels. 
You are friendly enough with her to 
do that. 

MaTHitpe (Joyfully): It’s true. I 
never thought of it. Oh, but sup- 
pose she refuses. 

CLAUDE: She won’t. You are such close 
friends, and after all it is merely a 
loan for the evening. 

Maruitpe: I shall go tomorrow. 
(Longingly) She has so many beauti- 
ful jewels. 

Music: A short bridge. Forte and out. 

JEANNE: But of course I don’t resent 
your request. You must look well, 


you know, and I have any number 
of nice things, and you’re welcome 
to use any of them. Here, let us see 
what this box holds. (Pause) There! 


MATHILDE: Bracelets. 

JEANNE: I wouldn’t wear bracelets, if 
I were you. Try on this pearl neck- 
lace. There! Now look at yourself 
in the mirror. (Pause) Lovely! 

MATHILDE (Reflectively): Mmm! Per- 
haps! (Eagerly) What is this? 

JEANNE: A Venetian cross — heavy 
gold. 

Martaitpe: I don’t think it suits me. 

JEANNE: Here are rings — diamonds, 
black pearl, a ruby, two emerald 
ones. Do you like them? 

MATHILDE: Y-yes, they’re very beauti- 
ful. Haven’t you any more? 

JEANNE: Why, yes. Look here, in this 
box. I don’t know what you like. 
Examine them. 

MATHILDE (After a pause): This... 
this diamond necklace. (Pause) 
How well it looks on me. 


JEANNE: It does suit you. 

MarTuHILpE: Can you lend me that? 

JEANNE: Why, yes, certainly. 

MATHILDE (Overjoyed): You’re so kind, 
Jeanne. Such a wonderful friend. 
Now I shall indeed look my best. 
Such a gorgeous necklace! 

Music: A light theme. Forte and out 
into: 

Sounp: Background of many voices: 
the people attending the ball. Hold 
under. 

Footman (Calling out in a loud voice): 
Monsieur and Madame Claude 
Loisel. 

MarTuHILpeE (Low voice): Claude, I’m so 
excited. Such a beautiful palace and 
all these beautifully gowned women. 
And such handsome, distinguished 
men. 

CiaupE (Nervously): Shh! Look, we 
are to meet the Minister and his 
wife. He is my superior. 

MATHILDE: Have you ever met him? 

CiaupE: No. I have only seen him 
from a distance. Quiet, now. 

Minister: Good evening, er — 

CiaupE: Loisel . . . Claude Loisel. 
And my wife, Your Excellency. 

Minister: Good evening, Madame 
Loisel. May I introduce you to my 
wife, Madame Ramponneau. 

MaTHILDE: Good evening, Madame 
Ramponneau. 

Mapame: Good evening, my child. 

Minister: She is very beautiful, is she 
not, my dear? 

Mapame: Very. 

Maruitpe: Thank you. 

Minister: Young and lovely. 

Mapame: And such a beautiful dia- 
mond necklace. Did you get it in 
Paris? 





MatTHILpE: No! Er, that is — yes, ina 
way. It’s er — new, you see. 

Mapame: It sets off your beautiful 
skin to advantage. 

Maruiipe: Thank you, Madame. 

Minister: Monsieur, er — 

CriavupeE: Loisel. 

Minister: Your face is so familiar. 
Where have we met? Perhaps at 
Auteuil or Longchamps? 

CiaupE: I never go to the races, Your 
Excellency. 

Minister: I wish I could place you. 

Criaupe: | work for you, sir. I am an 
under-clerk in the Ministry. 

Minister: In any event you (Stressing 
this) and your very lovely wife are 
welcome. Perhaps Madame Loisel 
will honor me with a dance later in 
the evening. 

Matuipe: I shall look forward to it, 
Your Excellency. 


Music: An orchestra playing a bright 
waltz of the period. Up full and hold 
under. 


Sounp: Background of guests. Weave in 
and out of scene. 

Guest 1 (A man): That woman danc- 
ing— the one with the diamond 
necklace, who is she? 

Guest 2 (Man): I don’t know. Such 
grace. See how well she dances. I 
should like to meet her. 

Guest 1: As would I. I want to dance 
with her. 

Guest 2: His Excellency has danced 
twice with her. It would seem that 
she is the belle of the evening. 

Guest 1: Notice how the other women 
glare at her. 

Guest 2:Small wonder. She puts them 
to shame, what with her youth and 
beauty. 


Music: Up full and fade out. 

Sounp: The background 
voices continues. 

ArracHe: And ma’mselle will save this 
next dance for me? 

GuEst 1: No, she’s promised it to me. 

Guest 2: You’re both quite mis- 
taken. It is I she has promised it 
to, messieurs. 

MATHILDE (Gay): Now, now, please do 
not argue over me, gentlemen. 

Guest 2: And why not? After all, you 
are by far the most beautiful woman 
present. 

ArracHe: The most beautiful woman 
in Paris. 

Guest 1: In France, you mean. 

MatTuiLpE: You will turn my head, 
make me vain. 

ATTACHE: It is only right that a beauti- 
ful woman should be complimented, 
not once, but over and over. 

Guest 1: Your husband, he will be- 
come jealous. (Anziously) You are 
married? 

MATHILDE: Yes. 

Guest 1 (Disappointed): Oh, I was 
hoping otherwise. 

Music: A waltz. Hold under. 

Guest 2: Ah, we shall dance. 

Guest 1: This is my dance. 

AtracHE: You are both mistaken, for 
this dance is mine. 

Maruixpe: And I am afraid that all 
three of you are mistaken, for I have 
already promised this dance to that 
gentleman who is approaching. See 
— the tall one. 

Guest 2: You are dancing with him? 

MATHILDE: Yes, who is he? I did not 
catch his name when we were in- 
troduced. 

ArracHEe: He is the British Ambas- 
sador. 


of guests’ 





Music: Waltz up full and fade under to 
background. 

Sounp: Clock strikes twice. 

CLAUDE (Yawns deeply): Sorry, mon- 
sieur. I hope I did not wake you. 
HusspaNnp (Wearily): Not at all. I 

really was not asleep — just dozing. 

CLaupE: How much longer does this 
affair last? 

HusBaNnp: You still have two hours to 
go. 

CLAUDE: But some of the guests have 
already left. 

HusBAND: That is your wife dancing 
— the one with the necklace? 

CiaupE: That is she. 

HusBaNpD: Then you have two hours 
to go, my friend. The penalty you 
have to pay for having such a beauti- 
ful and popular wife. See how the 
men cluster about her. 

CLauDE: I gave up at midnight. I tried 
to make my way to her, but there 
was such a crush, I could not pierce 
even the outer ring. (Pause) But 
you must be in the same position. 
You are not with your partner. 

Huspanpb: My partner is my wife. 

CLAuDE: She also must be popular. 

HusBAND: Quite to the contrary, she 
is most unpopular. A remarkably 
plain woman who receives only 
barely polite attention from men. 
You see in my position, we have to 
attend many such functions. We 
dare not leave early, and so, accord- 
ing to our custom, my wife retires to 
the ladies’ cloak room on pretence of 
a headache, while I retire to the 
gentlemen’s cloak room, but on no 
pretence whatsoever. And after 
dozing several hours, we rise, thank 
our host, and take our leave. In the 


morning both of us are well rested. 
Clever, don’t you think? 

CiaupE: If boring. 

HusBanp: Not at all. In these cloak 
rooms, one meets such interesting 
people. One night I met the Dey of 
Algiers. (Sighs) I’m glad I have a 
plain, uninteresting wife. If I hada 
beautiful wife like you, I would feel 
as though I would have to go through 
some semblance of trying to keep 
pace with her. But with my dull 
wife, that is not necessary. Wake me 
in an hour, please. 

Music: Up full and segue to another 
waliz. Hold under in background. 

Sounp: Clock strikes four times. 

MarTHILpdE: Claude, Claude, wake up. 
Wake up. 

CLAUDE (Sleepily): Oh, are we leaving? 

MarTHILpE: Yes, this is the last dance, 
and I want to sneak out unnoticed. 
I don’t want the other women to see 
what a miserable wrap I am wearing. 
We'll leave by the side entrance. 

CLAuDE: Have you had a fine time? 

Matuitpe: Wonderful! And now I re- 
turn to ugliness, just like Cinderella. 

CiauDE (Reproachfully): Cinderella 
left the ball at midnight. 

MaTuiLDE: Don’t spoil my pleasant 
memory. Hurry, now, Claude, and 
hail a cab. 

Music: Up full; and fade out. 

CLAUDE (Yawns): Oh, and to think I 
have to be at work in another four 
hours. I could fall into bed fully 
clothed. 

Marui.pe: And I am going to sleep 
until early afternoon. 

CiaupeE: You’re lucky. 

MarTHILDE: It was such a wonderful 
ball. 





Criavuve: I wouldn’t know. 

Maraitpe: I could dance every night 
of my life. (She hums a bit of a 
waltz. Suddenly she stops and gives a 
sharp cry.) 

CriaubE: What is the matter? 

Martuitpe: I have—I have — I’ve 
lost Jeanne’s necklace. 

CLAUDE: What? 

Maruixpe: I have lost Jeanne’s neck- 
lace. 

CiauDE: How? Impossible! 

Maraitpe: Look in my cloak. . . my 
pockets. (Pause) Oh, no. 

CriavupeE: See if it’s caught in the folds 
of your dress. (Pause) Not there. 


You’re sure you had it when you 
left the ball? 

MATHILDE: Yes, I felt it in the vesti- 
bule of the palace. 
dropped it in the street. 

CiavupE: But if you had we should have 


Perhaps I 


heard it fall. It must be in the cab. 

MatTuiLDE: Yes, probably. Did you 
notice his number? 

CiaupE: No. And you, didn’t you 
notice it? 

MatTui.peE: No. (Pause) Whatever will 
we do? 

CriaupbE: I shall go back on foot over 
the whole route which we have 
taken. Perhaps I can find it. 

MarTuiLpE: You must find it. 

Cuiaupe: I will. Now suppose you go 
to bed. 

MatTui.peE: Bed! I couldn’t sleep. I’ll 
sit up until you return. 

Music: A doleful theme. Forte and out 
into: 

Sounpb: Small clock strikes seven times. 
Door open-close. 

MATHILDE (Anziously): Claude, you 
found it. Tell me you have found it. 
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CiaupbE (Wearily): I went over our 
route, all the way back to the palace. 
I didn’t find it. 

MATHILDE: Perhaps a cleaner will dis- 
cover it. Whoever does may be 
honest, and will hold it waiting for 
us to claim it. 

CLAuUDE: Perhaps. At least, let us hope 
so, Mathilde. 

Maruiupe: I’m going to bed and see if 
I can’t forget the matter, at least for 
several hours. 

CriavupE: I'll sit up. 

MATHILDE: What good will that do? 

CLAvuDE: I’ve got to keep searching. 

Music: Grim. Up and under. 

CiaupE: Monsieur Sous-Prefect, I’ve 
come to report the loss of a valuable 
diamond necklace. 

Music: Up briefly and under. 

C.iavupE: I wish to place in your news- 
paper the following advertisement. 
“Lost a valuable diamond 
necklace —”’ 

Music: Up and under. 

CraupeE: If you are the manager, I 
wish you to ask each of your cab 
drivers if they have found a diamond 
necklace. 

Music: Up full and out. 

Martui.pe: I know you are weary, but 
there must be something you can do. 
Claude, I’ve got to return that neck- 
lace to Jeanne. 

CLAUDE: Perhaps someone will answer 
the advertisement, or maybe some 
cab driver will turn it in to us. 

MarTuitpe: That is what you said 
yesterday. 

Ciauve: Then the only thing we can 
do is for you to write to Jeanne that 
you have broken the clasp of the 
necklace and that you are having it 





mended. That will give us time to 
turn around. Here, I will dictate it 
to you. “My Dear Jeanne: Please 
forgive the delay in returning your 
lovely diamond necklace. . . .”’ 

Music: A short bridge, cuts in over 
dialogue. Forte and out. 

MATHILDE: We came to you, Monsieur 
Lavell, because your name is on the 
box. Right here, it is. 

LAVELL: Yes, Madame, that is my 
box. And it is a diamond necklace 
you say? 

MATHILDE: A very expensive one, too, 
I fear. 

CLaupE: The name of the purchaser is 
Forestier, Paul Forestier. 

LAVELL: I do not recall having sold a 
diamond necklace to such a party. 
CLauDE: But you must have, for this 
is the box it came in. See — your 

name. 

LavELL: I will consult my books 
(Fading) and see if I cannot find the 
name of Forestier. 

MaruitpE (Low voice): Ob, Claude, I 
hope he finds the record of the sale, 
for then he will be able to get an- 
other just like it. 

CLaupE: We must replace it, and 
without further delay. Try and look 
a bit more pleasant. It may not be 
as expensive as we believe. 

Maruitpe: Look pleasant! I’m so 
weary I could sleep standing up. 

CiaupE: Don’t worry. This will 
straighten out. 

Marui.pe: Here he comes. 

CLaupE: What success, Monsieur 
Lavell? 

LAvVELL: I have never had a customer 
named Forestier. 

CLaupE: But your name is on the box. 
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LAVELL: It was not I who sold the 
necklace. I must simply have furn- 
ished the box. I am sorry I cannot 
help you. 

MarTuiLpE: Perhaps you can replace 
the necklace. We can give you an 
accurate description. 

LaveLL: Unfortunately at present, I 
have no stock of diamond necklaces. 
I suggest you go to De Remy, the 
jeweler on the Palais Royal. Un- 


doubtedly there you will find just 
what you seek. He has a large stock 
of diamonds of all kinds, including 
necklaces. (Fading) Here, I will give 
you a card to him. He is a friend of 
(A pause 


mine for many years. 
then): 

De Remy (Fading in): Would it, per- 
haps, be one like this, Madame? 
MarTuitpE: N-no, not quite. You 

agree, Claude? 

CuiaupeE: It isn’t like this. 

De Remy: I have shown you almost 
everything I have in diamond neck- 
laces. Wait! (Fading a bit) I have 
several others. Perhaps one of them 
may be that for which you are 
searching. (Fading in) Now, here is 
one. This one here. 

MatTHILDE: That’s it. Look, Claude. 

CLAuDE: Yes, it was just like the one 
you’re holding, Monsieur De Remy. 

De Remy: Success at last, eh! 

MaTuiLpE: Thank Heavens! 

CiaupbE: How much? 

De Remy: Let me see the tag. (Pause) 
Mmmm! The price is forty thousand 
francs. 

MarTuiupe: Forty — 

CiavubeE: Forty thousand! 

De Remy: Expensive, I agree, but 
remember this is a magnificent neck- 





lace. The best of matched diamonds, 
each one protected by a full guar- 
antee. 

MATHILDE: But forty thousand francs, 
it is a great deal. We are quite poor. 
My husband is only a clerk. 

De Remy: I wish I could help you, for 
I appreciate your plight. 

CiaupvE: Couldn’t you 
Monsieur De Remy? 

MATHILDE: It would help, if you could. 
Please, Monsieur De Remy. A little 
less, perhaps. 

De Remy: It would have to be cash, of 
course. In that case, I could sell you 
this for thirty-eight thousand francs. 

MarTui.peE: Thirty-six. Please! 

De Remy: Thirty-six, it is, then. 

Criavupe: I will have to raise the money. 

De Remy: I am not able to hold it, at 
least not without a deposit. If some 
other customer wishes it, I must sell 
it. 

CiaupeE: Hold it for three days, just 
three days. I will be back with the 
money, I promise. 

De Remy: You look honest. Very 
well, I shall hold it for three days. 
And I will do this, in addition: If 
you find the original before the end 
of February, I shall buy this one 
back for thirty-four thousand frances. 

CiaupeE: That is fair, Monsieur De 
Remy. I shall be back inside of 
three days with the money. 

Music: A bridge. Forte and out. 

MarTuHiLpE: But where are we going 


take 


less, 


to raise such a sum of money in so 
short a time? It can’t be done. 
CiLaupE: The money my father left 


me in bonds, I’ll sell them. They 
are worth, at the present market, 
eighteen thousand francs. 


MATHILDE: But that is only half. 

CLauDE: My stamp collection, on a 
quick sale I can get fifteen hundred 
francs. 

MaTHILDE: You’ve spent years col- 
lecting it. 

CLAUDE: It goes. 

MatTHILDE: But even with that, we are 
still far short of the amount we need. 

Cuiavupe: I'll borrow the rest. 

MarTuHitpDE: From whom? 
friends are poor. 

CLauDE (Wearily): From anyone who 
will lend me even a few francs. I 
can always go to the moneylenders. 

MartuitpeE: But they’re  usurers. 
They’ll charge exorbitant interest. 

CuiaupeE (Briefly): It can’t be helped. 
I have to raise the money. We've 
got to buy that necklace, and you’ve 
got to take it to Jeanne before she 
gets suspicious. 

Music: Up and out. 

JEANNE (Rather coldly): Well, my dear 
Mathilde, I had started wonder- 
ing what had become of you. I 
thought perhaps you were ill, or 
away on a vacation. 

MarTui.pe: No, I have not been away. 
I’m too poor for that. You did get 
my note, I hope. 

JEANNE: About the necklace. 
received it some days ago. 
Marui.pe: I’m sorry about the clasp, 
but the jeweler replaced it, and it 

looks as good as ever. 

JEANNE: You’ve brought it with you? 

MATHILDE (As though fumbling): Yes, 
I have it right here. This is it. 

JEANNE: It is all right? 

Maruiipe: Oh, yes. It is in just as 
good condition as when I borrowed 
it. 


All our 


Yes, I 





JeANNE: You seem very ill at ease, 
Mathilde. 

MATHILDE (Uneasily): I’ve been work- 
ing hard. I’m overtired. Rest will 
help me. Thank you very much for 
the loan of the necklace. I — I ap- 
preciate the great favor you did me. 

JEANNE: You should have returned it 
sooner. I might have needed it. 

MaTHILDE: Perhaps I never should 
have borrowed it. 

JEANNE (Stiffly): No need to feel that 
way. You asked a favor and I 
obliged. That’s the difficulty in 
loaning things to friends; they take 
offense if you show any apprehen- 
sion about their return. 

Music: Up and out. 

CLtauDE: Good morning, Monsieur 
Cote. I have brought the manu- 
scripts, copied neatly, just as you 
wished. 

Core: Ah, good! (Reflectively) Hm, hm! 
So! 

CLAUDE (Anziously): The copying, it 
is all right? 

Core: Yes, fine, as usual. Your copy- 
ing is excellent, Loisel. (Pause) Why 
are you waiting? Oh, to be sure! 
Your pay. Five sous a page. Let me 
see, I owe you — 

CLauDE: Seven francs even, Monsieur 
Cote. 

Sounpb: Seven coins separately dropped 
on table. 

CiauDE: Thank you, Monsieur Cote. 

Sounp: Clink of coins as CLAUDE 
scoops them up. 

CLauDE (Anziously): 


Perhaps you 
have more work for me? 

Core: Not immediately. Perhaps the 
week after next. I will let you know. 

CLAuDE: I have a new address. 


Corr: You have moved again? 

CiaupDE: Yes, Monsieur Cote, the rent 
on the other place was too high for 
us to pay. 

Core: How long have you been doing 
copying for me, Loisel? 

CiaupbE: Going on three — no, four 
years it is. 

Core: And during the day you work 
at your regular position? 

CiaupE: Yes, sir, at the Ministry of 
Public Instruction. 

Corr: You must need money badly 
to sit up half the night copying 
manuscripts at five sous a page. 

CLAupDE: Indeed I do, sir. 

Core: Well, leave your new address 
and I will have some work for you. 

CLauDE (Eagerly): Thank you again, 
and if you know of anyone else who 
requires a similar service, perhaps 
you might recommend me. 

Music: A dreary theme. Forte and out 
into: 

Sounp: Street noises. People calling 
out. (Note: this is Paris during the 
late nineteenth century, so do not use 
any modern transcribed traffic sounds.) 

Moncer (Calling out): Fish! Fresh 
fish! Nice fresh fish! 

Maruitpe (Her voice is older 
harder now): How much is carp? 

Moncer: Carp! Ah, of course! Here 
is a nice piece. 

Maruitpe: Too large. 

Moncer: Here is a fine piece, just 
right for you and your children. 

Marui.pe: I have no children. 

Moneger: Ah, they are now grown up 
and married. 

MATHILDE: Stop wagging that tongue 
long enough to tell me the price of 
this carp. 


and 





Moncer: This piece will cost but three 
francs. 

Mataiwve: Three francs! You are 
mad! Three francs for this miser- 
able segment of carp. I will give you 
two francs. 

Moncer: But no! It is priced at three 
francs. 

MarTui.pe: Here is the money — two 
francs, you thief. Now wrap it up. 
Hurry! 

Moncer (Grumbling): You drive a 
hard bargain. I am poor — 

MarTHILDE (Cutting in): And so am I, 
and I have no time to waste arguing 
with you. I have work to do. 

Moncer: If I had many customers like 
you, I would have to close my fish 
stall and enter bankruptcy. 

Music (Cuts in over street noises): 
Forte and out into: 

Sounp: Stiff brush scrubbing floor. It 
continues at brisk pace. 

MATHILDE (Over sound and matching 
the pace of the scrubbing): I must get 
this done before Claude comes 
home must must ... 
must. 

Sounp: Scrubbing continues for a few 
seconds, and then stops. 

MarTuiipe: My arms, they are going to 
drop off. So tired. . . always tired. 
Look at me—frowsy hair, red, 
rough hands just like a secrubwoman 
. . . lines on my face. Oh, I feel so 
old, so terribly old and _ tired. 
(Philosophically) Well, no time to 
worry about my appearance. 

Sounp: Scrubbing continues faster than 
ever. Door opens slowly and closes 
away. 

CriaupeE: Good evening, Mathilde. 

Sounp: Scrubbing continues. 


CriaupeE: Mathilde! 

Sounp: Scrubbing out. 

MATHILDE (Listlessly): Good evening, 
Claude. Sit down and I will get your 
dinner. 

CraupE: No hurry. 
hungry. 

Maruixpe: I have a surprise. Tonight 
we have stew. 

CiavupDeE: Do you recall when even the 
mention of the word stew used to 
anger you? Now stew is a luxury. 
(Tenderly) Oh, Mathilde, it bothers 
me so to see you looking so tired, so 
worn out. And why? 

MatTHiLpE: Because of my vanity and 
heedlessness. Because for one even- 
ing eight years ago I had to pretend 
I was something I was not. What 
would have happened to us if I had 
not lost that necklace? 

CLAuDE (Gently): Who knows. 

Maruiipe: Life is so strange. How 
little a thing is needed for us to be 
lost or to be saved. 

CraupeE: Only this morning I figured 
that it will be but another two years 
before I have completely repaid the 
money I borrowed. 

Maruiipe: Ten years of slavery for 
both of us. Suffering, no new clothes 
or holiday journeys; ten long years 
of doing without even the simple 
comforts. (Softly) And sometimes 
when I am alone working here, I 
think. I think of that wonderful, 
gay evening of long ago when I was 
so beautiful, and when I danced and 
danced to that music. (Crying) And 
then I immediately put those 
thoughts from my mind. 

CuiaupeE: You’re crying, Mathilde. 

Matuiipe: Yes, I cry for myself, for 


I’m not very 





having been such a lightheaded and 
foolish woman. But it was such a 
beautiful evening. 

Music: Up and out into: 

Sounp: A Sunday in park pattern: 
children laughing and chattering. 

CiaupE (Breathing in): This air is so 
clean and the sun so strong. Sunday 
in the Champs Elysees. A bit of 
Heaven! 

MatTuitpeE: We should come here more 
often, Claude. It is good for us to 
see other people enjoying themselves. 
See those little boys sailing their 
boat. How happy they are. 

CLauDE: I hope they never grow up. 
You know, I feel just like an old 
man. 

MATHILDE: But you are not. 

CLAuDE: My hair is thinning and what 
I have left is gray. 

MaruitpE: Time changes all of us, 
outwardly and inwardly. Ten years 
ago if you had told me that I would 
take a Sunday stroll clad in such a 
gown, I would have hooted at you. 
Now I wear it and don’t care what 
anyone says about my appearance. 
I have learned much these past ten 
years, very much. (Pause) Claude, 
what is the matter? 

CLAUDE: That lady approaching. 

Marnivpe: It’s Jeanne Forestier. 

CLauDE (Hurriedly): Come, let us 
leave. 

Martuinpe: Why should we? 

CLaupE: I cannot bear to face her. 

MaTuILpE: Well, I can. Now I feel 
perfectly free to speak what is on my 
mind. 


CLaubE (Fading a bit): Mathilde, come 
back. Mathilde. 

MatTHILDE: Good day, Jeanne. 

JEANNE: But Madame, I do not know 
you. You must mistake me for some- 
one else. 

MaTuHILpE: No, I have made no mis- 
take. I am Mathilde Loisel. 

JEANNE: Oh, my poor Mathilde! How 
you have changed! 

Martaivpe: Yes, I have had days hard 
enough, since I’ve seen you, days 
wretched enough — and all because 
of you! 

JEANNE: Because of me! How so? 

MATHILDE: Do you remember that 
diamond necklace which you lent 
me to wear at the ministerial ball? 

JEANNE: Yes. Well? 

MATHILDE: Well, I lost it. 

JEANNE: What do you mean? 
brought it back. 

MaruiitpE: I brought you back an- 
other just like it. And for this we 
have been ten years paying. You can 
understand that it was not easy for 
us, us who had nothing. At last it 
is ended, and I am very glad. 

JEANNE: You say that you bought a 
necklace of diamonds to replace 
mine? 

Maruiipe: Yes. You never noticed it, 
then! They were very like, almost 
identical. 

JEANNE: Oh, my poor Mathilde! Why, 
my necklace was paste. It was 
worth at most five hundred francs! 

Music: Curtain theme. Forte and out. 


You 


THE END 





Part Six 


Production Notes 





BOOMERANG 
2 male; 2 female 
me: 30 minutes 


Characters: 

Playing Ti 

Costumes: Modern dress. 

Properties: Keys, suit box, dance records. 

Setting: The living room of the McGuire 
home. A large sofa with cushions on it is 
downstage right. Upstage center is a desk, 
and on the desk, a telephone and a victrola. 
Other chairs and tables are placed around 
the room, and pictures are hung on the 
walls to give the room an attractive com- 
fortable appearance. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


A Lerrer ror CHARLOTTE 

Characters: 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: The girls wear dark simple dresses 
in the style of the mid-nineteenth century. 
In Scene 1 Charlotte wears a bonnet and 
shawl when she enters. In Scene 2 Emily 
wears a cloak, and Anne has a bonnet and 
shawl. 

Properties: Scene 1: Sewing, book, handbag, 
small wrapped package, tea tray, pot, cups, 
plates, wrapped package with letter inside, 
package of manuscript. Scene 2: Pen, 
paper, dark eye-screen, lace collar, cheese, 
jar of preserves, apples, (all of the gifts are 
wrapped in a large box) tea cups. 

Setting: The parsonage parlor at Haworth. 
Though plainly furnished in the early 
nineteenth century style, the room is cozy 
and attractive in a comfortable way. Up- 
stage center is a fireplace, and left of the 
fireplace is a large window. Another win- 
dow is at right. Bookshelves line the 
walls. Two chairs are placed on either side 
of the fireplace, with a small table between 
them. A sofa is at right, a small writing 
desk at left. Other furnishings and pic- 
tures may be placed in room to give it 
authentic atmosphere. 

Lighting: The lighting should be dim, with 
perhaps a light in the fireplace 


Happy New YEAR 

Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Bud is dressed in a suit. All the 
rest of the characters wear robes over 
their pajamas or nightgowns. Bud and 
Fred have hats and coats. 

Properties: Sandwich, chicken leg, handker- 
chief, bowl of chicken, umbrella, tray, 
coffee cups, coffee pot, pieces of pie, watch, 


bill. 
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Setting: The Saunders’ living room. It is 
homey and comfortable. Upstage center 
is a fireplace with a mantel above it and a 
mirror over the mantle. In the rear wall 
to the right is a door leading into a small 
reception hall and the front door, and in 
the center of the left wall another door 
leads to the rest of the house. Against the 
right wall stands a large old-fashioned desk 
with books, papers, a telephone and a radio 
on it. There is a pair of armchairs, one on 
each side of the fireplace, and other chairs 
are placed about the room with accom- 
panying tables and lamps. On the arm- 
chair left of the fireplace hangs a boy’s 
jacket. On the floor near the fireplace are 
some pieces of a broken vase. 

Lighting: The lights are very dim when the 
curtain rises, and they become bright as 
indicated in the text. 


Tue DerensE Never REsts 

Characters: 8 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: The Jury wears everyday dress. 
The Warder wears a dark suit with a large 
silver badge pinned to his jacket, and a 
visored cap. The Master of Ceremonies 
is dressed in a dark cap and gown. Cancer 
is wrapped in sheets, held together by 
ropes. His face is showing and can be 
painted with gruesome make-up. 

Properties: Pencils and pads for the Jury, 
rope, microphone for Master of Ceremonies. 

Setting: A courtroom. Ten chairs are placed 
in a semi-circle at the center of the stage. 
A chair is also placed downstage right and 
left. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Port’s NIGHTMARE 

Characters: 4 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 

Properties: Knitting, papers, pad, pencils, 
books, ice skates. 

Setting: The living room of the Martin home. 
Downstage right is a couch, downstage 
left, a large armchair. Near the chair is a 
small table, and on the table is a telephone. 
Upstage right is a desk. Bookcases and 
other chairs and tables may be placed 
around room. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





CauGuT AT THE NARROWS Op Moruer Hussparp 
Characters: 3 male; 3 female. Characters: 5 male; 3 female; children may be 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. either male or female. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Mr. Brent puts on a Stien tine Uhunteaien 
raincoat, hat and boots when he goes out. a 
George wears a yellow slicker. Mr. Hous- Costumes: Mother Hubbard and the Old 
ton also wears a raincoat. When Birdie is Woman wear long full dresses and aprons. 
carried in she wears a raincoat, hat and Towser wears a mask and has a tail. The 
white boots. Butcher wears a white apron, the Baker, a 
Properties: Tangled harness, sewing, lunch white apron and tall cap, the Candlestick 
pails, books, letters, large dishpan, wood, Maker, a leather apron and cap. Jack and 
cups and saucers, plate of cookies, afghan. Jill and the children wear everyday 
Setting: The large kitchen of the Brent clothing. 
farmhouse. Upstage center between the Properties: Knitting, bandage, tea kettle, 
two windows is a large stove with pots on account book, pencil, string, soup dishes, 
it. Downstage left and right are chairs, tea pot, kettle of stew, cup, saucer, bonnet, 
and near one of the chairs is a small work shawl, bundle of meat, bundle of bread, 
table. A telephone is on the right wall. candles, apples. 
Upstage right is a table with four chairs Setting: The kitchen in Mother Hubbard’s 
around it. The room is cheerful and home. Upstage center is a stove with a rug 
bright; gay curtains hang at the windows in front of it. Near the stove is a large 
and a flowered tablecloth is on the table. cupboard. A rocking chair is downstage 
Lighting: No special effects. right, a table with four chairs downstage 
left. 


Tue Lirrie Brrp In THE TREE Lighting: No special effects. 


Characters: 8 male; 2 female. 

Playing ig 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The Princess and Lady Diane ‘ 
wear long full skirts, tight bodices and Poses Funeane 
full blouses. The King wears a velvet robe Characters: 5 male; 2 female. 
and crown. The Heralds wear >| Playing Time: 10 minutes. 


purple costumes. Lord Tuck is dresse Costumes: Mary and Jimmy wear everyday 


in very bright colors, and wears a cape. clothing. The animals are dressed in 
The student, the artist and the poet are appropriate costumes. 


dressed in pale colors and Plain John wears = Properties: None required. 
> black suit. ; Setting: A zoo. ite rail divides front of 
Properties: Fan, book, binoculars, lute. the stage from the rear. If desired, signs 


Setting: A room in the palace. To the back naming the animals and their original 
is a large window which looks out on a tree. homes may be placed on railing. 


There is a bird’s nest visible on one of the Lighting: No special effects. 
branches of the tree. Downstage right are asin itt 
thrones for the King and the Princess. 


Lighting: No special effects. Ratnsow Coors 


3 Characters: 2 male; 2 female; the sprites 
;' Tue Morninc MakER may be either male or female. 
Characters: 4 male; as many male extras as > : . 
desired for Indians. Playing Time: 10 minutes. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. Costumes: The children are dressed in rain 
Costumes: The Spaniard wears boots, a capes and hoods. The sprites wear cos- 
leather or velvet jacket over a white shirt, tumes of the color they represent. _ 
and a felt hat with the crown pushed up Properties: Six paint pails, stirring sticks, 
and the brim flat. The Indians wear trunks shredded paper, strips of flannel. 
and bright scarves. The Chieftain wears Setting: A grassy plot in a yard or park. 
a sarape or folded blanket over one The backdrop depicts trees on either side 


shoulder. El Gallo should be a small boy, 
and should be dressed in a costume sug- 
gesting a cock, with a tail and feathered 


wings. 

Properties: None required. 

Setting: The road to a Mexican Indian vil- 
lage. Bushes and shrubs with brightl 
colored flowers are placed along the ad. 

Lighting: The stage should be darkened as 
indicated in the text. A flashlight should 
be beamed from the right exit to indicate 
the sun’s first rays. 


— the sky showing for a space between 
them. 

Note: Crossing the sky between the 
trees is a curved rainbow made of strips 
of flannel, so that the strips of colored 
flannel will adhere to it, as on a flannel 
board. The backdrop should be designed 
so that the flannel rainbow is low enough 
for the children to reach it. 


Lighting: The lighting should be dim until 


the sprites finish painting the rainbow, 
when all the lights should be turned up. 





